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Six Weeks: June 20 to July 29, 1932 


For Teachers, Supervisors, Administrators and Academic Students 
Standard University Courses, Graduate and Undergraduate 


Some Special Features: 


Observation and demonstration in a public 
elementary school in regular session. 

Clinics for arithmetic and reading. 

School of Nursing offers advanced courses 
in preparation for administration and 
teaching in schools of nursing. 

Speech and Theatre Arts courses in co- 
operation with the Cleveland Play House. 

Courses, observation and practice teaching 
in nursery school education. 

Extra curricular advantages of a large uni- 
versity. Recreation in a delightful city. 


Graduate School gives special attention to 
the needs of graduate students, admin- 
istrators, supervisors and teachers. 

Offering for kindergarten-primary teachers. 

Art courses in cooperation with the Cleve- 
land School of Art. Travel in Europe. 

Musie School with demonstration classes, 
high school orchestra and choir, Univer- 
sity chorus. 

School of Library Science offers three cur- 
ricula. 

French House and Demonstration School 
where French only is spoken. 


Write for detailed information to 
THE REGISTRAR, School of Education 
2040 Stearns Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
"Cleveland: The Vacation City—Cool, Clean and Comfortable” 
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in the great 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Enjoy your vacation this year in the cool summer 
playgrounds of the Pacific Northwest. Enroll at 


The State College of Washington 
SUMMER SESSION 


Here you will find a wide range of graduate and undergraduate courses in science and 
arts, education, music and fine arts, speech and dramatics, home economics and in- 


dustrial arts. 


You will appreciate the low living expenses, and the comfortable summer climate with 
its very low humidity, bright clear days and cool nights. You will enjoy the countless 
scenic side trips into the heart of this beautiful lake and mountain country. 

Consult your ticket agent for special low round-trip excursion rates available this year 
for the first time. For further information write 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


Pullman 


Washington 
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THE RENAISSANCE OF’ THE “AMERICAN COLLEGE 
THE CENTENNIAL COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS AT LAFAYETTE 
COLLEGE, MAY, 1932 


By Dr. ROBERT L. KELLY 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


Tue American college has been ealled a 
seventeenth century dream come true. The 
college has been three centuries in the mak- 
ing; the dream is coming true. On the 
structural side the college has maintained 
its unity; it is now as it always has been, 
whether detached or embedded at the heart 
of a university, a four-year administrative 
unit. The exceptions are so rare as to prove 
the rule. On the functional side the col- 
lege has gone through many minor and two 
major transformations. As a magnet it 
draws to itself highly selected material. It 
has a way of electrifying some of this ma- 
terial, of transforming some of its poten- 
tialities into kinetic energy. Through all 
the years the spirit, the temper, the outlook 
of the college has persisted, and it has 
become, despite its origin at Oxford and 
Cambridge, distinctively an American crea- 
tion. It typities the American spirit at its 
best. 

To attain its unique status, to become the 
symbol of the American genius, it has sur- 
vived two major operations. Twice, under 
the knife as it were, it has struggled forth 
out of its low-vaulted past into a newness 
of life. 

When Lafayette College was ushered into 


_ lege construction 


the family of American colleges a hundred 
years ago, the Oxford and Cambridge model 
had not seriously been challenged. The 
colonial college ideals and methods fur- 
nished the plans and specifications for col- 
for well over two cen- 
turies. This college, like all others of the 
time, was organized after the colonial pat- 
tern. Lafayette could not immediately lift 
herself by her own boot straps out of her 
own social and academic environment, al- 
though she soon showed signs of discontent 
with the traditional program. To-day a 
relatively small group of colleges, of which 
Lafayette is one, are thrice born colleges. 
Lafayette was first born into the dispensa- 
tion of law. Her second birth was into the 
dispensation of liberty. Her third birth, 
the consummation of which she has not 
altogether realized perhaps, is into the dis- 
pensation of liberty under law. 

Of course not many colleges, it may be 
not any college, has come entirely through 
either dispensation into the next and left 
all its shell behind it. The college social 
personality is not different in this respect 
from the individual human personality. 
There are colleges still dominated by law, 
and glorying in the power of discipline. 
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There are others chiefly characterized by 


proud of their academic insur- 


A few are pushing, forward as 


liberty, 
gency. 
they think, into a third area of academic 
achievement, attempting to hold fast to the 
good in the past but lured by the prospect 
of something better in the future.  Per- 


haps most colleges are content to live and 


breathe and have their being in an atmos- 
phere compounded with a mixture more or 
less indiscriminate of many academic in- 
gredients. At least the objectives and 
methods of few colleges have been clearly 
stated. 

In the first period of college develop- 
ment the made the laws. 
They were handed down and passed on, as 
if from Mt. Sinai, often with considerable 
thunder and lightning. The law-makers 
or codifiers were also the law enforcers. If 


administration 


the origin of the laws was something like 
the Ten Commandments, the laws them- 
selves were not equally destined to with- 
stand the storms of time. As we read 
them now, they are as funny as the laws 
of Congress. If only they had popular 
eurrency they would vie with Will Rogers 
and the Congressional Record as unfailing 
humor. The cur- 
No one 


American 
riculum was as static as the laws. 
dared raise the question as to what knowl- 
edge was of most worth. There was a cer- 
tain body of knowledge foreordained to 
constitute the course of study. And let it 
be said, in all justice, it was and is yet a 
remarkable body of knowledge. It re- 
quired a good deal of toughness of fiber on 
the part of the student who mastered it. 
The program of study was centered in the 
subject-matter. The attainment of specific 
types of knowledge was the goal of a col- 
lege education. Such, briefly, was the reign 
of law. 

In the second era of college development 
this uniform and rigid curriculum was pul- 
This signifies that the method 
It was. Charles W. 


sourees of 


verized. 
was a forcible one. 
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Eliot was the leader of the attack and he 
had a fight on his hands from first to last, 
He had two weapons of warfare. He had a 
sword in each hand: first, scientific subject- 
matter and method; second, the elective 
system. Thus was the era of liberty at- 
tained for the American student. It was 
called the ‘‘new education.’’ The program 
became student centered. The 
power, theoretically at least, was student 
interest. The free elective became the 
shibboleth of the new education. Some 
still think that our second estate was worse 
than our first. The elective system over- 
reached itself, as unlicensed freedom 
always does, and the new era, the third dis- 
pensation, began to be proclaimed. 

The third era, in which we now find our- 
selves, is the era of liberty under law, if 
the old terminology is maintained. It is 
sometimes called progressive education. In 
the language of our own day, it is the era 
of individual initiative guided by the 
group. The individual student is a dy- 
namie unit in the guiding group. But 
the student, any more than studies, is not 
everything! The individual student is still 
incommand. He is still master of his own 
spirit. But he must needs make his con- 
quests in the world of persons. The col- 
leges are attempting in a day of social con- 
trols to steer their course between the 
Seylla of rampant individualism and the 
Charybdis of the mass mind. The pro- 
gram is neither subject centered nor object 
centered. It is subject-object centered. 
The modern college is as Einsteinian as 
Einstein himself. If Einstein has his 
‘‘time-space’’ as a single concept, so the 
progressive college to-day has its two foci, 
each inherently necessary for the genera- 
tion of the academic curve. The student is 
at one focus, the teacher at the other. Life 
and growth come through electrical con- 
tact. And they are but units in a large 
group-fellowship of teachers and students. 
Teachers and students are the ultimate par- 


motive 
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ticles of electrical mass, of electrical 
charge, of radiant energy, of momentum, 
of the new academic atom. 

In terms of subject-matter the third era 
is characterized by the newly born » cial 
sciences, as the second was by the physical 
and biological sciences. The nomenclature 
of the natural sciences may be carried over 
into the social science realm, for the 
achievements of this era are obtained 
through the constructive processes of 
synthesis—a synthesis of the arts, the 
humanities, the sciences into a unified life. 
This is the ideal of liberal education to-day. 
On the side of method, for the shibboleth, 
‘the free elective,’’ has been substituted 
‘‘synthesis.”” Perhaps all the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men can not put 
Humpty Dumpty back again. The college 
student either working alone or with the 
aid of the group must put Humpty 
Dumpty back. We must see the world as 
nearly whole as possible. 

This third movement has reached such 
proportions during the past decade or two 
that it may be ealled the renaissance of the 
American college. It attempts to guar- 
antee safety in the college for student in- 
terest, provided that interest shows signs 
of permanency and is supported by demon- 
strated student capacity; it stands for 
trust in discipline, freedom in thought, co- 
operation in action, boldness in experi- 
mentation, and encourages the free play of 
the creative impulse. Its desideratum in 
our best colleges is the abundant life. This 
of course is the mark toward which some 
colleges are pressing forward. No college 
as yet claims fully to have attained. Some 
of the terms in which this attainment is at- 
tempted in the group of colleges which 
have entered upon this crusade, are: 

The clearing up of the twilight zone be- 
tween the secondary school and the college 
in the interest of intelligent guidance in 
continuity of studies. 

The recognition of the two essential 
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exploration in the 


functions of the college 
lower division and concentration in 
upper division. 

Special advisory systems for freshmen, 
frequently accompanied by segregation in 
designated dormitories. 

Especial provision for wholesome living 
conditions for all students, in relatively 
small groups. 

A thorough-going program of personnel 
service and prevocational guidance in the 
interest of every student. 

The tutorial or preceptorial system, 
modified according to needs of the insti- 
tution. 

The comprehensive examination, some- 
times in conjunction with special work for 
honors, in addition to or as a partial sub- 
stitute for, the present unsatisfactory term 
examinations. 

Special reading periods for students and 
in general the magnifying of the libraries 
along with the laboratories as centers of 
the intellectual life. 

The inclusion of religion, under whole- 
some and adequate guidance, as a neces- 
sary and component part of a college edu- 


the 


cation. 

The most complete approach possible to 
individual instruction coupled with incur- 
sions into group thinking and action. 

The encouragement of appreciation and 
performance as the necessary steps of cre- 
ative culture. 

The synthesis of the arts, the sciences, 
the humanities into a unified life process. 

Finally, the development of a sense of 
responsibility among faculties and students 
for both minor and major social tendencies 
within and without the college. 

In other words, this newly born college 
seeks to place emphasis upon the whole 
rather than the part, reality rather than 
appearance, good rather than goods, truth 
rather than trade, values rather than 
prices, insight rather than statistics, beauty 
rather than decoration, human beings 








S20 
rather than automatons. The chief college 
relationships must be life relationships, not 
merely preparation for life relationships. 
One may speak now only of one phase of 
the responsibility of the col- 
The American 
the 
pride to its record in this respect. 
still 


this program 
lege man for social trends. 

with greatest 
We are 
our European 


college can not point 


far behind many of 
neighbors. 

We must all have thrilled 
weeks ago at the effect on the French peo- 
ple of the appearance of the new French 
grammar. After three hundred years of 
hesitation and delay and three years of 
group of 


been some 


arduous labor on the part of a 


venturesome intellectuals, this grammar 
appeared. Its appearance pushed the 


doubts and dangers of the depression off 
the front the 
what moment are debts and reprisals and 


pages of newspapers. Of 
reparations in the presence of an authori- 
tative grammar? first patriotic 
duty is to be grammatical. A French 
statesman, it is said, will wildly applaud 
the diction of a speech, the purport of 
which is entirely repugnant to him. ‘‘ Ab- 
solute drivel, but what beautiful French.’’ 
Perhaps the American college graduate has 
not quite reached this standard of appre- 
We can not quite say, with refer- 
‘*Lafayette, we are 


One’s 


ciation. 
ence to grammar, 
here!’ 

The announcement was recently made 
that a new editor had been chosen for the 
Manchester Guardian. This newspaper 
probably leads all its contemporaries in all 
lands in the appropriateness and purity of 
its English diction. The new editor is an 
Oxford man, as have been most or all of his 
predecessors, a man with a liberal educa- 
tion. The incident brings to mind afresh 
the multitude of Oxford and Cambridge 
men who have during the centuries largely 
determined the destinies of the British em- 
pire, and have brought into being and are 
now heroically bearing the heavy burdens 
of the English commonwealth. 
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The engineers of Germany became im. 
pressed with the fact that most of the posi- 
tions of power and prestige in their coun. 
try were held by members of the lega| 
profession. They proceeded to reconstruct 
the programs of study of their schools of 
engineering. They placed more emphasis 
upon the liberal studies—less upon the 
technical; they planned rather for eduea- 
tion than for training. Already, they re- 
port, their revised programs are helping to 
produce a type of engineer better suited to 
social leadership, who is winning his part 
of the emoluments of place. 

Word is brought back to us by expert 
American authorities that the worse the 
times get in Europe, the more the average 
man reads. Europe will emerge from the 
present emergency more liberal and more 
cultured. 

It can searcely be claimed that our cul- 
tural opportunities and our social responsi- 
bilities enter so deeply, as some of these il- 
lustrations indicate, into our lives either as 
students or as men of affairs. The reported 
suecess of Lafayette’s Alumni College is 
certainly very reassuring in this respect. 
In general, we may still strive for a more 
highly tempered mind, for greater and 
more lasting enthusiasm for art and liter- 
ature and public service. Some American 
colleges have an honorable name because of 
the distinguished achievements of their 
alumni in these fields. In not a few of 
these instances, however, their most bril- 
liant records were made by the graduates 
of rather remote vintage. 

Of course, the paradox involved is ap- 
parent, of urging in one breath that college 
graduates should strive to use good En- 
glish, and in the next that they should en- 
ter the hurly-burly of American politics. 
Must not the politician use a language that 
is understood, if he is to secure votes? 
How far, you may ask, will good English 
go in our great metropolitan centers, or for 
that matter in the corn belt? In an illu- 
minating account of a campaign for the 
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I'nited States senatorial nomination in a 
state west of the Fathers of Waters, the 
present dignified senator refers to his op- 
ponent as ‘“‘the chicken-stew candidate,”’ 
and this would-be statesman rather neatly 
announces as his campaign slogan, ‘‘ Chick- 
But 
this is not my problem; it is the problem of 
the new college graduate. 

One thing is certain: the stage is being 


en-stew versus the same old boloney.’’ 


set elaborately in the thrice-born college. 
The social sciences bulk larger and larger 
in the curriculum earnings. Our students 
are delving into history, international law, 
economies, sociology, politics, education, re- 
ligion. When President Eliot was earry- 
ing on his vigorous conflict in behalf of the 
laboratory method within the college, he 
once said: ‘‘The student of natural science 
scrutinizes, touches, weighs, measures, ana- 
lyzes, dissects and watches things.’’ I am 
inclined to emphasize ‘‘things’’; President 
Eliot did not do so, perhaps. He took 
things for granted for his purpose. He 
spoke as a chemist and he was dealing with 


’ 


9 


things. Likewise it may be said the social 
sciences also ‘‘serutinize, touch, weigh, 


measure, analyze, dissect and watch’’ 
persons and groups—and they do some- 
thing besides. They synthesize. 

The social sciences are contributing im- 
measurably to the present movement in be- 
half of interdepartmentalization, interecom- 
munity action and action intercollegiate, 
interstate, interparliamentary, interracial, 
international. In addition to the curricu- 
lum offerings, scores of colleges foster lec- 
tures and discussions on various phases of 
contemporary affairs. There are the inter- 
national exchanges both of students and 
teachers, the international relations clubs, 
the cosmopolitan clubs, the model assem- 
blies of the League of Nations, the insti- 
tutes of polities, of public affairs, of states- 
manship and the schools of international 
affairs, foreign service, international rela- 
tions. Taken together, these represent a 
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remarkable awareness of social relation- 
ships, especially of the wider type. 

The problem of the student of social sei- 
ence is not to win prestige in the modern 
college—his problem is to justify the pres- 
tige he has, to give a good account of his 
The 
social sciences postulate the human spirit 
as the basis of their work. 
involves the question—How to formulate 


stewardship in the post-college years. 
Their problem 


the industrial, social, economic and_ polit- 
ical and religious problems of this genera- 
tion that mankind may be better served; 
how to discover, and if possible guide the 
irresistible energies of human behavior. 
Never have such questions come to col- 
lege graduates with greater potency and 
urgency than at this moment. The feudal 
barons were not practical politicians by 
profession, perhaps, but a crisis arose when 
good citizenship demanded that they wrest 


the Magna Charta from King John. They 
met the emergency gloriously. Fourteen 


years ago, in another crisis, Uncle Sam 
found himself in an emergeney and he 
called on the colleges. ‘‘They donned the 
khaki—585 of them—and undertook to find 
and deliver the 100,000 needed candidates 
for officers’ training camps.’’ Now, we face 





a still greater crisis. It is as wide as hu- 
manity. We are challenged to mobilize 
‘for a struggle to establish dynamic 
peace.’ Past 
plans, no specifications, no maps, no charts. 


It is a fight, as has been said, that can not 


experience furnishes no 


be won by machines nor money nor tech- 
The call 
social and moral insight and intelligence. 
There must not only be insight and intelli- 
gence but the will to distinguish between 
one’s personal welfare and the welfare of 

It is a fight for the life of 
There must be a new social 


nical skill alone. is for men of 


his fellow men. 
a civilization. 
order that will stand. 

Evidently it must be founded upon a 
rock. An American university president 
wrote a ago—‘ Apparently 


few days 
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have broken loose from 
human control.’’ The ‘‘Gloomy Dean”’ of 
England declares, ‘‘ We are witnessing the 


human affairs 


suicide of a social order and our descen- 
dants will marvel at our madness.’’ But 
even Dean Inge, with clearer mind, points 
‘*We judge our gen- 
currents. 


the possible way out. 


eration mainly by its surface 


There may be in progress a storage of 
beneficent forces we can not see.”’ 

I undertake to say that this storage of 
benevolent forces is found in education and 
religion if harnessed to life. The president 
of a sister university of great renown, him- 
self just come forth from the stern area of 
big business to serve his university with- 
out compensation, was making his maiden 
speech before the Association of American 
Colleges. His subject was ‘‘ Intercollegiate 
Athleties.’’ His profound insight into 
reality is indicated in this remarkable dec- 


laration: 


In my opinion, when two million parents of 
American youth entrust to us one million of their 
sons and daughters, they are placing upon us a 
very grave responsibility. We are, for four years, 
to occupy the place of the father of these boys 
I do not believe that their real parents 
in turning over this grave trust say to us: ‘‘ Take 
Give them an educa- 


and girls. 


our sons and our daughters. 
tion which will consist of the amassing of a cer- 
tain body of worldly knowledge and an ability to 
think. We hold you to no accountability for their 
spiritual welfare.’’ I do not believe that. I be- 
lieve that this side of the training of the student 


is definitely a part of our responsibility. Further 
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than that, I believe that at the present time some 
of us are doing very little about it. I do not 
believe that we can leave this task to the churches 
or other agencies off the campus, no matter how 
earnest and sincere their work may be. It is defi- 
nitely a part of the task that we should directly 
undertake in training the student for life, and I, 
for one, propose that the university over which I 
have the honor to preside should look toward some 
constructive steps in the direction of this oppor- 
tunity for improving the work we are attempting 
to do. 


So faith takes the place of despair. The 
American people always pin their faith to 
the men and stand upon 
an educational and religious foundation, 
These citizens must not be counted among 
the slackers. This is the challenge to 
robust American youth. Whether the di- 
vine call comes to you in the field of poli- 
tics, economies, ethics, domestic life, edu- 
cation, religion, I offer you the challenge 
of our one-time educational, now political, 
colleague, the governor of Connecticut: 


women who 


The opportunity is already in the hands of our 
muscular young citizens to take the initiative, to 
make up their minds what our democracy needs, 
and to use all their educational equipment and or- 
ganizing powers to get it. From my brief experi- 
ence in state government, I have learned one thing 
that our democracy needs to-day above all others. 
It is the energy of intelligent, aggressive and well- 
trained young men and women in practical efforts 
for the public welfare. For their own full and 
vigorous development as much as for that of the 
country, I have no hesitation in saying to those 
who can stand a cold plunge: Come on in—the 
water’s fine. 


MOOSEHEART—A SOCIO-PEDAGOGICAL 
EXPERIMENT 


By Dr. RUDOLPH M. BINDER 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF SOCIOLOGY, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Wuat kind of education may be achieved 
when the pupils are under control for 
twenty-four hours of the day for the years 
from babyhood to graduation from high 


school? That question presents itself in- 


evitably to every visitor to Mooseheart who 
has the opportunity to spend at least a few 
days there and to observe the daily life of 
this small community. 

Controlled experiments in the different 
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sciences are well known, and equally well 
known are the excellent results which have 
in the vast majority of cases been produced. 
Educators have frequently expressed the 
wish that they might be able to employ con- 
trolled experiments in their work, but they 
have rarely been able to realize their hope. 
Even in the boarding schools where the 
pupils are under supervision day and night, 
this control is not complete because the 
pupils are given short and long vacations 
during which other than school factors exert 
their powerful influence. Length of stay is 
moreover purely voluntary and may be 
terminated almost any time. 

At Mooseheart all the different factors as- 
suring full control not only exist but are ex- 
ercised over a period of years extending in 
many eases from infaney to adulthood. 
This community provides, consequently, a 
rare if not unique opportunity for the study 
of educational principles and theories. 

What is Mooseheart? In the simplest 
terms it is an institution which provides 
both home and school for orphans or half- 
orphans of deceased members of the Loyal 
Order of Moose. It is located about forty 
miles west of Chicago on a tract of land 
covering ,about twelve hundred acres, of 
which the greater part is used for farming 
purposes. There are about two hundred 
buildings near one end of the land, none of 
which is very large because the tendency 
is to keep the units small so as to preserve 
the home atmosphere. The farm provides 
all the milk and most of the vegetables for 
the community of about seventeen hundred 
people, of whom fourteen hundred are 
orphans. The buildings are scattered over 
some forty acres and each is surrounded by 
spacious lawns, trees and shrubbery. The 
conditions for good health are thus favor- 
able. 

The idea of Mooseheart originated with 
James J. Davis, at present United States 
Senator from Pennsylvania, and was real- 
ized in an embryonic way in 1913, when a 
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few children first occupied the old farm 
house. The idea and the place have grown 
and Mooseheart offers now one of the most 
attractive sights to the visitor and an ex- 
periment in community-living to the sociol- 
ogist and the educator. It attempts to 
meet all the requirements necessary to pro- 
duce as far as its resources permit full- 
orbed men and women. The achievement 
of that end demands a new type of educa- 
tion. 

Every person possesses two kinds of 
capacities—those which are common to all 
men, and those which are peculiar to the 
individual. In the first class we have life 
in the family, in the state (or citizenship), 
and in the circle of our friends and ac- 
quaintances (or companionship). In the 
second class we have some sort of special 
talent which, owing to our uniqueness, 
every individual possesses to a greater or 
lesser degree; also some secondary talent 
for appreciation of the beautiful and the 
spiritual. The development of our common 
abilities makes us valuable members of 
society, that of our special qualities gives 
value and satisfaction to our lives. UlIti- 
mately the real center of life for every indi- 
vidual consists in those intangible valua- 
tions which he makes on the basis of 
activities which he is best able to perform 
by virtue of his natural equipment; our 
so-called social activities form only the 


larger or smaller peripheries of our lives. 


A rounded-out education means that both 
our social and our individual capacities are 
developed. 

How does Mooseheart measure up to this 
standard? It was there from the beginning 
as the motto, ‘‘The School That Trains for 
Life,’’ indieates. The ideal was somewhat 
inchoate, as beginnings generally are; it has 
been clarified in the nineteen years which 
have passed and is now fairly clear, al- 
though not fully, because new develop- 
ments demand the constant reshaping of 
that ideal. Life in the community and in- 
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struction in the schools are increasingly 
integrated, so that it is hard to tell where 

As a matter 
is made—life 


one begins and the other ends. 
of fact, no such distinetion 
there is school, and school is life. This in- 
tegration is made possible because Moose- 
heart is a community whose only products 
are children who are brought there some- 
times as tiny babies and sometimes at the 
age of adolescence, but most frequently 
All through the 
different stages, though, the ideal of fitting 


between these extremes. 
the children for useful membership in so- 
ciety and for enabling them to make high- 
grade individual valuations, is the guide 
and inspiration of the officials. 

Normal functioning of any kind is im- 
Mooseheart, 
consequently, places the greatest possible 


possible without good health. 


emphasis on the maintenance and _ preser- 
vation of physical health. The excellent 
milk from its own farm forms the basis of 
food for the younger children, each of whom 
is allotted one quart per day, and in part 
for the older children who get a pint each. 
On this basis four types of menus are built: 
first, for babies under two years of age; 
second, for children from two to six; third, 
from six to eight; fourth, from eight and 
over. Individual needs are carefully taken 
into account, but a return to the normal 
menu of the respective age group is made 
as soon as practicable. Careful and regu- 
lar health inspections of every child are 
held at least twice a year and any incipient 


disease is attended to at once. Every 
scientific medical preventive is insisted 
upon and each child must submit to the 


various tests for preventing diseases. The 
result is a remarkably small morbidity rate 
and the smallest mortality rate known any- 
where. 

These careful provisions for physical 
health are supplemented by provisions for 
psychical health. A laboratory for child 
research has been established under a com- 


Pre- 


petent psychologist and psychiatrist. 
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ceding admission, every child is carefully 
examined and subnormal children are 
barred. Frequent examinations keep the 
psychologist posted as to the progress made 
by each child and, if necessary, readjust- 
ments are made. The social and eduea- 
tional programs are built up on this fairly 
accurate knowledge of the physical and 
mental condition of the children from nur- 
sery school to high school. 

The objectives in the nursery school or 
‘‘baby village’’ are to develop desirable 
physical and mental habits and norma! 
emotional attitudes, to provide an environ- 
ment in which wholesome social contacts 
may be made and social adjustments and 
adaptations to group life achieved, and, 
finally, to develop a wholesome respect on 
the part of each child for the rights of 
others and proper reactions to authority. 
The program for attaining these objectives 
consists of all types of manipulations and 
construction within the mental range of the 
group, various forms of play, story telling, 
dramatization of simple situations, singing, 
games calling for alternate leadership, 
periods of lively activity and periods of in- 
activity and silence. Variations in activi 
ties are planned not merely to avoid fatigue 
but chiefly for the purpose of giving as 
near as possible every child an opportunity 
to develop leadership. Integrated educa- 
tion for the development of social activities 
and for individual initiative begins thus as 
soon as a child enters Mooseheart; and this 
principle is made the central feature of all 
activities in this community. 

The kindergarten develops the ideas of 
the nursery school further, appropriate to 
the more advanced age of the children. 
The Mooseheart kindergarten has at least 
one great advantage over those of most pri- 
vate and public schools. It always has a 
fairly large nucleus of children advanced 
from the nursery school. These furnish 
the leaders and make the attainment of 
kindergarten aims—viz., the acquisition of 
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definite social habits and a feeling for 
social order by arranging activities in such 
a way that children get opportunities for 
learning to live together and sharing will- 
ingly—much easier. The program of ac- 
tivities does not vary much from that of 
other kindergartens, except in two respects: 
the classes are kept small so that each child 
receives individual attention, and periodic 
tests are made by the psychologist to ascer- 
tain what progress each child is making, so 
that activities may be assigned according 
to his or her eapacity. These children 
have, moreover, the advantage of the 
‘‘ereat out-doors’’ in their nature studies. 

The first two grades and the lower third 
of the elementary school are looked upon 
as mere extensions of the kindergarten 
at Mooseheart. The reason for this proce- 
dure consists in the fact that the children 
are still immature and need training 
chiefly in habit formation. The great 
stress on habit formation is necessary, be- 
cause Mooseheart is both a school and a 
home, and there is no divided authority as 
there is in the ease of public-school chil- 
dren whose habits are formed chiefly in the 
family while the more formal teaching is 
done in the sehool. 
quently, done principally by various forms 
of activity as has been advocated by the 
most advanced educators. In order to at- 
tain this object, criteria, which are evalu- 
ated from time to time as new needs arise, 
are set up. These include among others 
the following: The interests of the children 
at a given time; the social value of the 
activity ; the possibility of the activities en- 
gaged in for satisfying the children’s need 
in subject-matter and growth in desirable 
skills, habits, and attitudes; the signifi- 
cance of several types of endeavor being in- 
cluded in one activity; and the richness of 
emotional satisfaction and of mental growth 
from any activity engaged in. The ex- 
pectation that the children build up a rich 
and varied experience and acquire habits 


Teaching is, conse- 
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which lead to a well-poised and integrated 
personality, seems to be justified by the re- 
sults. Every visitor is impressed by the 
cheerful, courteous behavior of these chil- 
dren—an impression which is strengthened 
Need- 
less to say that the more formal arts of 
language through oral and written expres- 
sion and arithmetic are likewise acquired. 


by a fairly long stay at Mooseheart. 


On the basis of frequent psychological and 
physical examinations special programs are 
arranged for those children 
greater or less creative talents in music, 
art, rhythms, dramatics, or 
other lines. 

The upper third, fourth, fifth and sixth 
other 


who show 


along any 


grades follow similar grades in 
schools with two exceptions—the greatest 
possible stress throughout is placed on in- 
tegrated activities since any formal teach- 
ing is never left suspended in the air but 
is always applied in the lives of the pupils; 
they are likewise made increasingly aware 
that they are the community and that the 
welfare and happiness of all depend on the 
proper social attitudes of each. 

The seventh and eighth grade are, as a 
junior high, linked up more definitely with 
It is a try-out period 
Every 


the high school. 
from the vocational point of view. 
boy spends part of the afternoons of twelve 
weeks in each of eight try-out vocational 
courses, and every girl a half-year in each 
of four group courses. The pupils have 
thus abundant opportunities to test their 
abilities and predilections in various oc- 
cupations. Aided by their instructors, 
they finally reach a decision which usually 
stands and only a few changes are needed 
later. The regular academic school work 
is done principally in the morning. 

The high school is not only the apex but 
the crown and glory of the Mooseheart 
plan. It brings to a focus all the different 
principles for which the system stands. 

One special feature of the plan is to have 
every boy and girl go through high school. 
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In the average community approximately 
twenty-five per cent. of the grammar school 
graduates pass through high school; the 
other seventy-five per cent. either do not 
enter high school at all or drop out before 
graduation. The Moose- 
heart is that a full one hundred per cent. 
of the lower schools should graduate from 
high neces- 
sarily limited by the mental capacity of 
some boys and girls. In a community like 
Mooseheart, with children from 
every state of the Union and chiefly from 
the working classes, there is a small num- 


expectation at 


school. This expectation is 


coming 


ber, Just as there is in every community, 
whose mental capacity is too limited for 


regular high-school work. But instead of 


dropping them, they are required to con- 


tinue and are courses especially 
adapted to their caliber; in addition they 
are given extra work in the trade they have 
chosen so that they are fully equipped to 
take it up when they leave, not earlier than 
the completion of their eighteenth year— 
the lower age limit at which any boy 
or girl They are then well 
equipped for their work, since they have not 
merely manual skill but the 
scientific principles of their activity, and 
are thus in a better position to attain ad- 
vancement than the mechanic who has ac- 
quired his skill merely by rule of thumb. 
These boys and girls receive the vocational 
diploma; their number is small. 

The expectation is, though, that every 
boy and girl should receive a high-school 
education plus a thorough training in a 
Since most of the children come 
in moderate circumstances 


given 


may leave. 


acquired 


trade. 
from families 
and have few prospects of going to college, 
the curriculum is arranged with the object 
that the graduates should be able to make 
their living as soon as they leave, and 
Mooseheart maintains an employment 
agency for this purpose. 

This necessity imposes certain limitations 


upon the curriculum. The frills are cut 
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out, Latin is not taught, and the courses, 
following what in other high schools js 
called the ‘‘general course,’’ are made to 
bear on vocational training as far as ex- 
pedient without interfering with the purely 
scientific aspect of the work. 

In addition to the ‘‘general course”’ 
more than forty trades and occupations, 
nearly equally divided between boys and 
girls, are taught. The mornings and early 
afternoons are devoted to regular school 
work, the later afternoons to work in the 
shops. In addition, three months of the 
last two summers are entirely devoted to 
work in the shops under regular conditions 
prevailing in commercial shops and factor- 
ies. The object is not merely to produce 
small imitations of products, but commer- 
cially valuable articles. Many thousands 
of dollars worth of goods are actually sold 
to outsiders, and many more thousands to 
other departments at Mooseheart. Some 
activities have actually produced small 
profits. Just how serious the work is may 
be illustrated by three cases. The older 
girls have charge of the cafeteria, many of 
the beautiful ornaments on the campus have 
been produced in the art-cement shop, and 
boys have supplanted outside workingmen 
whose wages amounted to $22,000 a year. 

To encourage close application and inde- 
pendence, small wages are paid, ranging 
from fifteen to twenty-five cents an hour. 
The students in the junior and senior 
classes are required to provide their clothes 
out of these earnings and to deposit not 
less than fifty dollars in the Mooseheart 
bank before they are allowed to graduate. 

This strenuous program seems to exclude 
any leisure and playful activities. The 
contrary is true. There are any number 
of clubs, associations, ete., for amusement, 
for instance, four football teams, several 
baseball teams, swimming teams, and other 
forms of athletics for both boys and girls. 
The younger children have their Boy 
Seouts, Campfire Girls, Traffie Squad, 
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Junior Safety Patrol, Junior Student 
Council, Girls Auxiliary, ete. There are 
several bands, string orchestras, dramatic 
societies, singing societies, debating and art 
clubs. Every day there are two broadcasts 
from the Mooseheart radio station, ard the 
more talented students have an oppoztun- 
ity to display their skill. The visitor stay- 
ing in the ‘‘Child City’’ at first gets the 
impression as if he were living in a place 
arranged for pleasure, so numerous and 
multifarious are the activities of a play- 
ful character. As he stays longer, he 
realizes that very much serious work is 
done. The successful combination of work 
and play is due to the economizing of time, 
and this depends on the fact that the chil- 
dren are under wise supervision for twenty- 
four hours of the day from babyhood to 
adulthood. ¥ 

What are the results of this carefully 
regulated school-home life? The only way 
to judge is, of course, by the products of 
Mooseheart. The children are, unlike those 
in many other institutions, very happy, as 
children are apt to be when well and 
healthy. They have every opportunity for 
wholesome play and for the development 
of individual talents, and ultimately noth- 
ing else will furnish a higher and more 
permanent satisfaction. 

Judging by more objective criteria, we 
find that the high-school diploma of Moose- 
heart is acepted for college entrance by the 
North Central Association of Secondary 
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Schools and Colleges. On an average, six- 
teen per cent. of the graduates actually go 
to college and are self-supporting owing to 
The 
high moral character of the graduates is in- 
dicated by the absence of any legal proced- 
ure for crimes or misdemeanors against 


their thorough mastery of a trade. 


any of them. 

The graduates have made fair progress 
financially. A questionnaire was sent out 
to the 402 young men and women who 
eraduated from 1919 to 1929, and was an- 
swered by 312 or 78 per cent.—a very 
good response. Their 
twenty-two. Only five per cent., were un- 
employed during the present industrial de- 
pression. Earnings ranged from $15.00 to 
$100.00 per week, with a median of $36.00 
a week, for boys, and $10.00 to $50.00 with 
a median of $25.00 per week for girls. 
That compares not unfavorably with the 
earnings of college graduates with a simi- 
lar number of years out of college. A fair 
number of Mooseheart boys has reached 
responsible positions in industry, a smaller 
number is teaching in high schools, and a 
few of the older boys have attained as- 
sistant principalships. 

While these results are good, they are 
likely to be better in the future, since the 
authorities of Mooseheart do not consider 
their system as in any way perfect; they 
are alert, experiment all the time, and are 
willing to adopt and adapt the latest ad- 
vances in education. 


average age was 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


INCREASE IN EDUCATIONAL EXPEN- 
DITURE IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
Lorp Eustace Percy, from 1924 to 1929 

president of the British Board of Education, 

has written a letter to the London Times in 
regard to inereased educational expenditure. 
According to Lord Eustace a comparison of 
the actual expenditure in England and Wales 
for the year 1913-14 with the estimates for 
1932-33, shows that the expenditure of the local 


authorities has increased from £30,000,000 to 
£76,750,000. The expenditure on higher eduea- 
tion has increased from £4,400,000 to £16,280,- 
000, and on elementary education from £25,- 
600,000 to £60,470,000. 

The following detailed analysis of expenditure 


on elementary education is given: 


(1) Loan charges have increased from £3,000,000 
to £4,300,000, not perhaps an unreasonable in- 
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crease in view of the springing up of new centers 
of population since the war. 

(2) Medical 
children 
£4,000,000. 


the creation of a 


schools for defective 
increased about £850,000 to 
This, for the most part, rep- 


services and 
have from 
about 

resents new service of medical 
inspection and treatment, which is a health rather 
than an educational and is administered 
by the Board of Education only on behalf of the 
Ministry of Health. 


(3) Local administration and the running ex- 


service, 


penses of elementary schools have increased from 
9 75 


about £5,250,000 to about £12,750,000. 
apparent increase of £7,500,000 should be deducted 


From this 
some allowance for an increase of rates and taxes 
on school buildings (obviously purely an account- 
ing item); but the real increase can not be less 
than £6,500,000, of which only £2,750,000 could be 
justified by the change in the price level. This is 
probably the item of expenditure which is most 
difficult to justify, but it is a highly miscellaneous 
item, on which further information would be 
desirable. 

(4) The salaries of teachers have increased from 
£16,416,000 to £38,925,000 (i.e., after the 
Up to 1931 the number of head and 
had 


elementary 


even 
recent cuts). 
class teachers 


increased by only 217, atten- 


dance at schools having fallen by 
rather more than 400,000; but there had been an 
17,089 in the 


teachers and a decrease of 16,872 in the number 


increase of number of certificated 
of uncertificated and supplementary teachers. On 
the other hand there had been a decrease in head 
teacherships of about 2,000. sut the enormous 
increase in the salary bill is, of course, mainly due 
to the higher scales of salary. Perhaps the fair- 
est way to state the whole problem of teaching 
costs is to say that the educational administrator 
must provide teachers for about 150,000 classes in 
elementary schools. At present the cost of teach- 
ing a class, including handicraft instruction and 
supervision by the headmaster, is about £255. 
The question to be decided is whether this is a 
reasonable cost. 

(5) We are spending £350,000 on providing 


meals for school children. The pre-war expendi- 


ture is not ascertainable. 


RUSSIAN EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT IN 
NEW YORK 

The World-Telegram reports that the first 
comprehensive exhibit in the United States of 
the education of children in Soviet Russia was 
opened in New York City on June 16 at the 
American Russian Institute. It will be open 
daily except Sunday until June 30. 
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More than 1,000 items illustrate phases of 
education of children from 5 to 16 in the seyen- 
year schools, corresponding to elementary 
schools here. 

The predominantly industrial character of 
education in the Soviet is illustrated even jn 
the children’s art work, which pictures fae- 
tories, trains. 

On display are a school wall newspaper, a 
collection of decorative design, water-colors and 
crayon drawings, note-books of students. 

Text-books dealing with every subject taught 
in the schools, all of which bear on the building 
of a The 
books are in many languages; the Soviet does 
not attempt to compel all children to learn 
Russian, but allows each of its divisions to 
teach in its own language, hoping thereby to 


socialistic state, are shown. text- 


develop local pride and to permit the un- 


hampered growth of all its peoples. 

Seience books are based on the needs of the 
Five-year Plan. One book, for schools in Azer- 
beidjan, is called “How Little Al became an 
Edison” and has a picture of the American 
inventor on the cover. 

All children receive 
They work part time as apprentices in factories 
and on collective farms and have definite social 
responsibilities to fulfil, More than 100 photo- 
graphs of children at their school work are ex- 
hibited at the institute. 

Among the books used for English language 
reading are works by Jack London, A. Wil- 
liams, Seton Thompson, O. Henry and Michael 
Gold. O. Henry is used for elementary work 
in reading. There are translations of books by 
Rudyard Kipling and Victor Hugo. 


THE RELIEF OF NEEDY CHILDREN IN 
NEW YORK CITY 

New York City’s teaching staff and other 
Board of Education employees have contributed 
$2,000,000 for the relief of needy school chil- 
dren, according to an estimate given in a report 
made public by Frederick D. Chambers, auditor 
of the School Board and treasurer of the School 
Relief Fund. 

Last month, the report showed that the 
teachers contributed $256,752 from their April 
checks. This was a decrease from the $264,173 
contributed from the March salaries. 

The average daily expenditures from the fund 


industrial _ training. 
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inereased from $846 in October to $4,971 in 
May. The report shows more than a quarter 
of a million dollars spent for shoes, another 
quarter of a million for food supplies and 
nearly $100,000 for clothing. 

At the close of business on May 27, $1,591,- 
O88 had been made available to the fund since 

started its current season last fall. Of this 
sum $1,484,226 had been contributed by the 
teachers and other employees, $1,335 was in- 
terest on bank balances, $2,691 was in lump sum 
contributions, $10,031 was receipts from two 
foot-ball games and $92,803 was carried over 
from the fund for the last academie year. 

Including $350,000 which has been set aside 
thus far to eontinue relief work during the 
coming summer vacation, $1,588,297 has been 


spent to provide food, clothing and other neces- 


sities for needy children and their families, 
leaving the fund with an unencumbered balance 
of $2,791. In addition, the district superinten- 
dents and the Bureau of Attendance had a bal- 
ance of $7,279 ready for use on May 27. 

THE FIRST COMMENCEMENT OF 

YESHIVA COLLEGE 

AmonGa the hundreds of 
throughout the United States this spring the 
exercises of Yeshiva College, a small institution 
in New York City, held on June 16 had an 
exceptional edueational interest. This interest 
was attested by the presence on the platform 


commencements 


of delegates representing leading eastern col- 
leges and universities and by the addresses of 
U. William 
John Cooper; Associate Commissioner Herman 
Cooper, of the New York State Education 
Department; Dr. John H. Finley, of the New 
York Times; President Frederick B. Robinson, 
of the College of the City of New York, and 
others. 


Commissioner of Education, 


The explanation was that the nineteen young 
men who received the bachelor of arts degree 
were the first graduates of “the only college of 
liberal arts and sciences under Jewish auspices 
in this land.” Yeshiva College was founded 
four years ago as a college granting the degrees 
ot bachelor of arts and bachelor of science, 
organized at the same time as an integral part 
of the Rabbi Isaac Elechanan Theological Semi- 
nary. As stated by President Bernard Revel 
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in his address to the graduates, Yeshiva College 
“has set itself the task of training a select group 
of young men who combine zeal for knowledge 
with a large ability for learning, to attain intel- 
lectual and spiritual integrity; it endeavors to 
recognize the aptitude of its individual students 
and to help create the conditions for their 
growth and development.” 

The aim of Yeshiva was further expressed 
by Dean S. R. Safir as “to afford a harmonious 
union of culture and spirituality, to provide 
Jewish youth with a college education that will 
meet the standard of the highest educational 
institutions in America, but which will be eo- 
ordinated and closely bound with the spirit and 
the tenets of Judaism.” 

The present student body includes young men 
Canada. Of the 
caliber of these undergraduates Dr. Henry E. 


from seventeen states and 
Garrett, of Columbia University, stated after 
that “the 


Yeshiva student is able to do effectively much 


administering psychological tests 
more work than the ordinary college student 
because, as our tests show, he is highly intelli- 
gent.” Professor Charles F. Horne, of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, who is an asso- 
ciated faculty member at Yeshiva, said “I have 
never met youths more able, more alive, more 
eager to improve and develop themselves.” 
On the side of scholarship Yeshiva College is 
making a contribution in the publication, begun 
last September, of a quarterly journal Scripta 
Mathematics, devoted to the philosophy, history 
Dr. 
Jekuthiel Ginsburg is editor, and the associate 
editors are Drs. Raymond Clare Archibald, 
Cassius Jackson Keyser, Louis Charles Kar- 


and expository treatment of mathematies. 


pinski, Gino Loria, Lao Genevra Simons and 
David Eugene Smith.—R. W. 


1932 SUMMER OFFERINGS IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

REPERCUSSIONS of the present financial situa- 

tion, which have been felt in higher educational 

institutions this year, have had their inevitable 

The 

efforts that have been made during the past 


effect upon many curriculum programs. 


decade to develop, through courses dealing with 
problems of college administration and college 
teaching, opportunities for the in-service pro- 
fessional improvement of college administrators 
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and faculty members, have suffered a serious 
This is particularly true in the case 
A num- 


setback. 
of the 1932 summer session offerings. 
ber of institutions have been forced, in line with 
retrenchment programs, to sacrifice their work 
in this field; some are deferring it entirely dur- 
ing the present emergency, while others are find- 
ing it financially desirable to offer only those 
courses most likely to enroll the largest number 
of students. On the other hand, several univer- 
sities are this summer for the first time project- 
ing- professional courses on higher education 
and, as in previous years, a number of institu- 
tions are continuing the comprehensive pro- 
grams they have developed. 

The more comprehensive programs are to be 
found at the Universities of Chicago, Kentucky, 
Michigan and Southern California; at New 
York, Ohio State and Stanford Universities; at 
George Peabody College for Teachers, and at 
Teachers College of University. 


Basie or general courses on the organization and 


Columbia 


administration of the American college and uni- 
versity, as well as specific problems of instrue- 
tion and the professional duties of the various 
administrative officers will be offered this sum- 
mer at these institutions. General courses will 
also be given at the Universities of Illinois, Min- 
nesota, Pittsburgh, West Virginia and Wyo- 
ming; at Duke University, and at Iowa State 
College. 

While problems of student personnel and gui- 
dance are included in the general courses on ad- 
ministration, specific professional courses in this 
growing area of work will be offered at the 
Universities of Chicago, Michigan, Southern 
California and Wyoming; at New York, Ohio 
State, Pittsburgh and Syracuse Universities; at 
George Peabody College, and at Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia University. At the last named 
institution a series of lectures and discussions on 
special problems in student housing will be con- 
ducted as a conference extending from July 18 
to 29. 

Interest in courses concerned with the junior- 
college movement has been growing steadily, 
and such course offerings and the registrations 
in them this summer will in all probability ex- 
ceed those of previous years. Courses dealing 
specifically with the junior college are being of- 
fered at the Universities of California, Chicago, 
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Nebraska and Southern California; at North- 
western, Ohio State, and Stanford Universities: 
at George Peabody College, and at Teachers 
College of Columbia University. 
lated to the junior college, both as an adminis- 
trative unit and as a movement in higher educa- 


Problems re- 


tion, are also included in the basie or general 
courses in college administration and college 
teaching offered at several of these institutions 
and at the Universities of Illinois, Michigan, 
Minnesota and Wyoming, and at New York and 
West Virginia Universities. 

Courses dealing with the organization and 
administration of teacher training institutions 
will be given this summer at the Universities of 
Chicago and Minnesota; at George Washington, 
New York and the Ohio State Universities; and 
at Colorado State Teachers College, George Pea- 
body College and Teachers College of Columbia 
University. In an intersession term running 
from June 6 to July 1 two courses are now be- 
ing given at New York University on “Current 
Problems in Teachers-College and Normal- 
School Edueation”; these will be followed in 
the summer session by a series of related 
courses dealing with the functions, organization, 
administration and eurriculum problems of 
teacher-training institutions. Executives, super- 
visors and instructors in teachers colleges and 
normal schools will have the opportunity at 
Teachers College of Columbia University to take 
a special full year course on “Organization and 
Supervision of Student Teaching” conducted 
over a period extending from July 1 to Septem- 
ber 16. 

There will be several important conferences 
held in conjunetion with these summer pro- 
grams on higher education. The fourth Insti- 
tute for Administrative Officers of Institutions 
of Higher Edueation will be held at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago from July 13 to 15, with a 
program centering around the theme, “Pro- 
visions for the Individual in College Educa- 
tion.” A special conference on professional- 
ized subject-matter will be held at New York 
University from June 28 to July 1. The second 
annual Conference for College and University 
Business Officers will be held on the campus of 
the Ohio State University during the summer 
quarter; technical problems dealing with the 
financial administration of higher education 
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will be studied intensively during the three 
days the conference will be in session. 

The demands made upon our colleges and uni- 
versities, especially since the world war, for an 
enlarged and more effective service have stimu- 
lated a wide-spread professional interest in 
These summer 


problems of higher education. 


courses are concrete evidences of that interest 
and of the decided movement on the part of 
those engaged in college teaching and college 
administration to seek guidance and improve- 
ment in their chosen work. Through them 
positive efforts are being made to “educate the 


” 
beveies 
educators. 


ARCHIE M. PALMER, 
Associate Secretary of the 
Association of American 


Colleges 


THE ATLANTIC CITY MEETING OF 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

THE seventieth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association will open in At- 
lantie City, Saturday evening, June 25. <A 
statement in regard to the preliminary program 
was printed in the issue of ScHOOL AND Society 
for April 16, 1932, but further details can now 
be given. Features of the opening program are 
an address by the historian, Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon, author of “The Story of Mankind”; 
and the keynote address of the convention deliv- 
ered by Henry Lester Smith, dean of the School 
of education of the University of Indiana. 
musie and ad- 
dresses characterizes the vesper service which 
will be held Sunday afternoon in the great ball- 
room of the Atlantie City Auditorium. The 
principal address will be delivered by Reverend 
Edwin Holt Hughes, who was elected bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, Washington, 
D. C., at the quadrennial convention of the gen- 
eral conference recently held in Atlantic City. 

At the Sunday night session, Reverend Ralph 
W. Sockman, author and radio pastor of the 
Madison Avenue M. E. Church, New York City, 
will diseuss “Character Education of To-mor- 
row.” President Clifton D. Gray, of Bates Col- 
lege, will speak on “Living For the Ages.” 

The Monday morning session will be devoted 
to the theme: Education, Crime and Social 
Lewis E. Lawes, warden of Sing 


An artistic combination of 


Progress. 
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Sing Prison, Ossining, New York, will discuss 
the “Prevention of Crime through Education.” 
Illit- 
eracy Crusade, Washington, D. C., will show 


Cora Wilson Stewart, director, National 


how illiteracy is an important factor for con- 
Albert E. 
Winship, editor of The Journal of Education, 


sideration in the crime situation. 
Boston, will speak on “America’s New Oppor- 
Ernest W. Butter- 
field, state commissioner of edueation, Hartford, 


tunity and Responsibility.” 


Connecticut, will define the place of education 
in the solution of social problems. 

A high peak of the convention will be reached 
Monday night at the general sessions when Pres- 
ident Florence Hale will deliver the presidential 
address on the subject, “Firm Foundations.” 
Aaron Sapiro, noted New York attorney, has 
selected for his topie on this program, “Is Edu- 
cation the Jonah of the Industrial Crisis?” 


William J. 
Chicago, will place before the teachers some 


Bogan, superintendent of schools, 


important plans for meeting the emergency in 
education. 

Not for many years has an annual convention 
offered 


The Tuesday night general session will be de- 


such a variety of program features. 


voted to an unusual use of the radio in bringing 
in part of a presentation from New York, while 
the remainder is given on the auditorium stage. 
This number will be given by Seth Parker and 
members of his well-known cast engaged in 
popularizing many of the old fashioned New 
England virtues and ideals. President Florence 
Hale, in connection with this program, will illus- 
trate a regular number of the “Our American 
Schools” series which she has directed through- 
out the winter months from the headquarters 
building of the National Education Association 
in Washington. The Tuesday night program 
will close with an address by Mrs. Edith Nourse 
Rogers, member of Congress from Massachu- 
setts, who will emphasize education for eco- 
nomic independence in an address entitled, “The 
Most for Your Money.” 

Convention sessions are pointed toward the 
critical period through which education and all 
other public services are passing. They will be 
designed to help educators to return to their 
positions best prepared to maintain the ser- 
vices of the schools at their present standard. 
Educational leaders from Kentucky, Virginia, 
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Iowa, California, Wisconsin and Illinois will 
tell the conventioners how the schools of their 
states are meeting the emergency in education. 
Miss Bess Goodykoontz, assistant U. S. Com- 
missioner of Edueation, will represent that office 
on this program. 

The convention city is the world’s playground, 


and teachers and local citizens are making avail- 
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able to teachers the amusements and recreations 
which the city affords. Hotel rates have been 
specially reduced for the convention and be- 
cause of the economy of attendance and the 
proximity of Atlantie City to large population 
centers, a great number of delegates and mem- 
bers is expected. 
BELMONT Farry 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Members of the the faculty of Bowdoin Col- 
lege on June 17 tendered an informal dinner to 
Kenneth C. M. 
tion of fifteen years of administration as active 


President Sills on his comple- 


head of the college. Some forty-five members 
of the teaching staff were present at the dinner, 
which the Moulton 
fessor Wilmot B. Mitchell, senior member of the 


was held in Union. Pro- 
active faculty, served as presiding officer, and 
presented the President and Mrs. Sills with a 


silver bowl. 


A PORTRAIT painting of Dr. Ernest Carroll 
Moore, vice-president and provost of the Uni- 


versity of California at Los Angeles, has been 


presented to the university by three hundred 


art students and members of the art faculty. 
The presentation was made at a formal meeting 
in the exhibition hall of the Art Department 
by Miss Laura Frances Andreson, an art stu- 
Regent Edward A. Dickson accepted the 
The paint- 


dent. 
gift on the part of the university. 
ing is the work of Edouard A. Vysekal, lecturer 
in fine arts, who has worked for nearly two 


years on the portrait. 


A portrait of Dr. Arthur Stanley Pease, re- 
tiring president of Amherst College, was pre- 
sented to the college at the annual alumni dinner 


on June 18. 


A portrait of Dr. J. MeKeen Cattell has 
been presented to him by colleagues and former 
students. The painting is by Leopold Seyffert, 
N.A. The committee in charge consisted of 
Professor A. T. Poffenberger, of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Professor 8. I. Franz, of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, and Dr. 
Frederick P. Keppel, of the Carnegie Corpora- 


tion. 


Dr. JosepuH S. Tayor, for twenty-five years 
a district superintendent of schools, New York 
City, now retired, received at the recent com- 
mencement of the Dalton School, New York, a 
medal for outstanding service to the institution. 
Dr. Taylor is a member of the board of trustees 
of the school. He received a similar medal at 
the commencement of New York University on 
June 8, “to honor one who through good deeds 
has served Alma Mater.” Dr. Taylor holds the 
degree of Pd.D. and Ph.D. from New York Uni- 
versity, and his son, Deems Taylor, the com- 
poser of “The King’s Henchman” and “Peter 
Ibbetson,” also has from the same institution 
the degrees of A.B. and of doctor of music. 


LEHIGH UNIveRSITY recently conferred the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws upon Ray- 
mond Walters, a graduate of Lehigh in the 
class of 1907, who since 1921 has been dean of 
Swarthmore College and a member of the staff 
of Scuoot AND Society. Dr. Walters is presi- 
dent-elect of the University of Cincinnati. 


CHANCELLOR FREDERICK M. Hunter, of the 
University of Denver, has received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from the University of Colo- 
rado in recognition of his educational activities 
and as a “friendly gesture.” 


Dr. Harvey N. Davis, president of the 
Stevens Institute of Technology, gave the com 
mencement address at Haverford College. On 
this occasion the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws was conferred on Louis Round Wilson, 
librarian of the University of North Carolina, 
and Dr. H. H. Goddard, psychologist of the 
Ohio State University. 

At the sixty-second annual commencement 
exercises of the University of New Hampshire 
the degree of doctor of laws was conferred on 
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Miss Grace Abbott, chief of the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the United States Department of Labor. 


Tue doctorate of laws has been conferred by 
Soston College on Dennis A. Dooley, dean of 
the Boston College Law School, and on Joseph 
H. Beale, assistant dean of the Harvard Law 
School. 


ALFRED UNIVERSITY conferred at commence- 
ment on June 14 honorary degrees as follows: 
doctor of laws, Dr. John Cayce Morrison, as- 
sistant commissioner of elementary education of 
the New York State Department of Edueation; 
doctor of pedagogy, Jay William Crofoot, prin- 
cipal of Graee High School in China, and Ed- 
car G. Lantman, executive secretary of the 
State Teachers Retirement System; doctor of 
music, Perey Fullinwider, director of the violin 
department of the Lawrence (Wisconsin) Con- 
servatory of Musie; doctor of science, Joseph 
Charles Park, direetor of the Industrial Teach- 
ers Training State Normal School. Dr. Morri- 
son gave the oration, his subject being “Liberal 
Edueation in Elementary Schools.” 

HeLeN KELLER has sailed for Europe to re- 
ceive the degree of LL.D. at Glasgow Univer- 
sity. Her first public appearance in London 
will be on Monday, July 4, when she will attend 
a complimentary luncheon at the headquarters 
of the National Institute for the Blind in Great 
Portland Street, and open the institute’s new 


school for blind masseurs. 


Tue Henry Russel Award of the University 
of Michigan for 1932 has been made to Dr. Wil- 
liam Leake Ayres, assistant professor of mathe- 
matics. Each year a member of the faculty is 
selected to deliver the Russel lecture and at the 
time the lecture is presented a younger member 
of the faculty, of the rank of assistant professor 
or instruetor, is cited for the Russel Award. 


As a part of the commencement activities of 
Colgate University, the alumni held in the 
Huntington Gymnasium on June 11 a dinner in 
honor of fifteen members of the university fae- 
ulty whose terms of service aggregate 537 years. 
The guests of honor, with their subjects and 
years of service at the university, were as fol- 
lows: Joseph Frank McGregory, chemistry, 49 
years; William Henry Crawshaw, literature, 45 
years; William Franklin Langworthy, botany, 
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42 years; Robert Webber Moore, German, 42 
years; Elmer William Smith, English, 41 years; 
Wayland Morgan Chester, biology, 37 years; 
Frank Lucius Shepardson, Greek, 36 
Clement Dexter Child, 
Frank Carman Ewart, Romance languages, 33 
years; Roy Burnett Smith, chemistry, 33 years; 


years ; 


physies, 34 years; 


Ellery Channing Huntington, physical eduea- 
tion, 32 years; Arthur Whipple Smith, mathe- 
maties, 30 years; Albert Burns Stewart, mathe- 
maties, 29 years; Harold Orville Whitnall, geol- 
ogy, 28 years; William 
Christian ethics, 26 years. 
dinner included James C. Colgate, president of 
the board of trustees; Dr. George B. Cutten, 
president of the university, and Professor Wil- 


Mangam Lawrence, 


The speakers at the 


liam Henry Crawshaw. 


THE Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation for June prints portraits of presidents 
of Teachers Colleges who have been elected cur- 
ing the last year. These are: W. E. 
Detroit, Michigan; H. C. Gossard, Las Vegas, 
New Mexico; M. A. Edmond, Okla- 
homa; Albert Lindsay Rowland, Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania; Forrest R. Polk, Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin; J. D. Hill, Superior, Wisconsin. 


Lessenger, 


Beeson, 


Dr. JoHN Dewey will be visiting professor 
of edueation at the Johns Hopkins University 
during the first term of the academic year, and 
Dr. Isaae L. Kandel during the second term. 


BernarD Fay, professor of American civili- 
zation at the Collége de France, has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor of French studies at 
the University of Buffalo for the first semester 


of the coming academic year. The professor- 
ship, of which he is the first occupant, was es- 
tablished through a gift of the late Mrs. Joseph 


T. Jones, of Buffalo. 


Dr. CarroLtt D. CHAMPLIN, of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, will exchange positions 
with Dr. J. J. Osuna, of the University of 
Puerto Rieo, during the first semester of next 
year. Dr. Champlin will offer courses in educa- 
tional psychology and the history of education. 


Proressor Frank H. RIsTINE succeeds Pro- 
fessor Edward Fitch as dean of Hamilton Col- 
lege, Clinton, New York, and Wallace B. John- 
son succeeds Professor Samuel J. Saunders as 
registrar. 
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Mr. Haroitp P. Tuomas, director of research 
at Springfield, Massachusetts, has resigned in 
order to accept the directorship of the depart- 
ment of edueation at Lehigh University. 

Dr. Ruys CARPENTER, director of the Amer- 
ican School of Classical Studies at Athens, has 
resigned this position and has returned to the 
United States. 

AFTER thirty-seven years as head of the musie 
department of Vassar College, Professor George 
Coleman Gow has retired. Although his retire- 
ment was announced last year, he remained to 
Belle Skinner Hall of 


large bas-relief of Professor 


dedieation of 
Musie. A 


was unveiled in the hall on June 9. 


see the 


Gow 


N. Henry Buack, assistant professor of edu- 
cation and suecessively instructor of mathe- 
maties, who was lately appointed director of 
the summer school of Harvard University, has 
been made assistant professor of physics. 

SUPERINTENDENT C. C. RusseEui, of New 
Haven, Connecticut, has been reelected for a 
five-year term. 

Dr. Rosert CHestTeR Roperts, head of the 
department of chemistry, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Colgate chapter of the American 
Carl W. 


Munshower, assistant professor of mathematies, 


Association of University Professors. 


was elected secretary. 

Dr. EARLE B. Bascock, associate director of 
the European center of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace at Paris, will be 
the American representative this year on the 
League of Nations Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation, substituting for Dr. R. A. Milli- 
kan. 


will open at Geneva on July 18. 


The plenary sessions of the committee 
ProFessor WiLuiAM A. Brown, JR., and 
Carel Jan Smit, of the department of economies 
of Brown University, have undertaken with a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation a study 
which aims at a reinterpretation of the interna- 
tional gold standard in the light of its history. 


F. Wricut, director of radio station 
WILL, University of Illinois, has replaced R. 
C. Higgy as a member of the National Commit- 
tee on Education by Radio. Mr. Wright was 
recently elected president of the Association of 
College and University Broadcasting Stations, 


Jos. 
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and as such represents that organization on the 
committee. Mr. Higgy has been a member of 
the committee since it was organized in 1930, 

THE next biennial conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations will be 
held in Dublin. 

The Pennsylvania School Journal reports that 
in calling the next meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Education Congress for next November 9 and 
10 at Harrisburg, State Superintendent Rule 
announces that it will be largely a forum sges- 
sion with a view to obtaining opinions from 
leading schoolmen and laymen alike on just 
what should be done in the future development 
of education in the commonwealth. The pro- 
gram will revolve around plans for the 1933 
General Assembly, with special reference to the 
problems of school finance and the proposed 
larger unit organization throughout the state. 
There will be a predominance of informal dis- 
cussions rather than set speeches by educators 
from outside the state. General sessions will 
be conducted on the forum plan in an effort to 
obtain viewpoints on educational problems as 
they exist in various parts of the state. To add 
to the effectiveness of the program prominent 
laymen will be called in so as to obtain for the 
congress the best informed lay opinions in the 
immediate future of education. The congress 
is an official gathering called by the superinten- 
dent of public instruction and made up of all 
county and district superintendents 1nd presi- 
dents of the state teachers colleges, with invi- 
tations to all independent colleges and private 
schools for voluntary participation. 

Tue Public Congress for Childhood Educa- 
tion will be held from October 1 to 5 in Berlin- 
Schéneberger Rathaus under the auspices of the 
Bund Entschiedener Schulreformer. The pur- 
pose of the congress is to call to the attention 
of individuals, the family and public corpora- 
tions their responsibility in regard to the edu- 
eation of children. General information con- 
cerning the meeting may be obtained from Pro- 
fessor Paul Oestreich, Berlin-Friedenau, Men- 
zelstrasse 1, Germany. 


Tue National University Extension Associa- 
tioa has admitted to membership the University 
of Denver after an investigation of the latter's 
extension activities. 
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BEGINNING with the new term students at- 
tending evening courses in the engineering 
school of Cooper Union, New York City, will 
be able to obtain regular college 
Under an arrangement 


degrees. 
York 
State Board of Edueation at Albany a six-year 
evening course will be accepted as the equiva- 
lent of the regular four-year day course. 


wita the New 


An Associated Press dispatch reports that 
President Hoover on June 11 signed a measure 
long under consideration, designed to remove 
juvenile offenders against federal laws from 
the United States courts and into the juvenile 


Proposed 


courts of their home communities. 
by the Wickersham commission many months 
ago, and earrying the endorsement of social 
workers throughout the country, the act will 
remove juvenile treatment from the federal 
courts entirely, except where local courts refuse 
to aecept the cases. In signing the measure in 
the presence of Mr. William D. Mitchell, At- 
torney-General, who indorsed it, the President 
said: “This measure is an important step for- 
ward in that it sets an example through its 
recognition by the Federal Government of the 
principle that even the relatively small number 
of juveniles in the federal system be handled on 
a modern scientific basis. It is also a recogni- 
tion by the Federal Government of the juvenile 
court as the proper place for the handling of 
the cases of all juveniles and is an acceptance 
of the principle that juvenile offenders are the 
product of and the responsibility of their home 
communities.” 


SEVEN members of the Culver family have re- 
linquished ownership of Culver Military Acad- 
emy to make it the trust of a permanent foun- 
dation, according to an announcement made by 
Bertram B. Culver, son of the founder and one 
of the owners. All the buildings, property and 
funds of the academy, valued at about $6,000,- 
000, have been placed in trust for the founda- 
tion. Mr. Culver, who is president of the board 
of trustees, made the announcement at the 
school’s thirty-eighth commencement exercises. 
Among the scheduled speakers at the commence- 
ment were Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, president of 
the University of Chicago; Admiral Hugh Rod- 
man, former commander of the Pacific fleet, and 
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Albert R. Erskine, chairman of the board of the 
Studebaker Corporation. Henry Harrison Cul- 
ver, a St. Louis stove manufacturer, founded 
the school in 1894, but he died when it was only 
a few years old. His son, Edwin Raymond 
Culver, was at its head until his death in 1930. 
The members of the family who have relin- 
quished ownership are Mr. and Mrs. Bertram 
B. Culver, Bertram B. Culver, Jr., Mrs. Edwin 
R. Culver, Edwin R. Culver, Jr., and Henry 
Harrison Culver, of St. Louis, and Gene Gor- 
don Culver, of Philadelphia. 

THE development during recent years of in- 
terest in commercial education has led a group 
of English teachers to organize a summer school 
specially for teachers engaged in the commercial 
departments of central or secondary schools, 
and for those who aspire to secure such ap- 
pointments. The course now being organized 
will be held at Wadham College, University of 
Oxford, for 12 days beginning on July 25. In- 
tensive study and practice will be undertaken 
each morning session in shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing and typewriting, together with an introduc- 
tion to modern language study and to com- 
merce. Students may select from these the sub- 
jects which they particularly wish to study; and 
all students will attend the seminar on method, 
to be held each afternoon as an integral part of 
the course. No previous knowledge of the vari- 
ous subjects will be assumed. Teachers of well- 
known experience in commercial education have 
been appointed to take the subject-courses. 
Professor J. J. Findlay, who has been associated 
with language learning and with commercial 
education during the last few years, will act as 
director of studies and chairman of the com- 
mittee. Applications for the prospectus, which 
gives full information regarding the summer 
school, should be addressed to the Honorable 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. C. F. Charie, Kern 
House, Kingsway, London. 

REDUCTIONS in the salary budget of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, ranging from 6 to 10 per 
cent., with a few cases amounting to 26 per 
cent., were announced by the Board of Regents 
at their monthly meeting on May 27. Univer- 
sity scholarships for senior students in the pro- 
fessional schools and for American Indian stu- 
dents were announced at the meeting also. A 
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blanket slash in salaries such as has occurred in 
some institutions was discarded as uneconomic, 
and a system of individual reductions was fol- 
lowed after investigation in order to adjust all 
salaries on an equitable basis, said Regent R. 
Perry Shorts in a press statement. In balancing 
the budget every activity and position was fully 
studied to determine where expenses could be 
decreased with least permanent damage to the 
institution. After eliminating certain positions 
and adjusting teaching loads a general reduc- 
tion of all salaries, amounting to from 6 per 
cent. on the lower salaried employees to 10 per 
cent. on the higher salaried staff, was made, with 
some individual reductions as high as 26.8 per 
cent. The result is a total reduction of the sat- 
ary budget amounting to approximately 8 per 
eent., exclusive of the University Hospital. 
State appropriations for the university were cut 
about 15 per cent. for 1932-33, but income 
from fees, endowments and other sources made 
the operating budget only about 11 per cent. 
less than before. 


SPEcIAL education for the more than 13,600 
mentally retarded school children in California 
is recommended by the Committee on Mental 
Hygiene which recently completed its state- 
wide survey, according to the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the U. S. Department of Labor. Cali- 
fornia had in its publie schools more than 
13,600 mentally retarded children at the time 
of a recent mental-hygiene survey. More than 
5,700 of these had intelligence quotients below 
70 and might be considered feeble-minded. Of 
38 schoo] systems specially investigated during 
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the survey, 26 provided special classes for the 
training of retarded children. The committee 
appointed by the State Department of Social! 
Welfare to direct the survey recommended that 
every school system having more than ten ehil- 
dren whose low intelligence makes them ¢lass- 
room problems, appoint 
trained teacher for the group, the state to give 
financial aid when the community resources are 
insufficient for the purpose. It also 
mended the establishment of school elinies, voca- 
tional guidance work and the employment of 


should a specially 


recom- 


visiting teachers. 

THE deposit of funds of a school board in the 
trust department of a trust company which has 
been unable to obtain the required depository 
bond would be illegal in Pennsylvania, accord- 
ing to an opinion by Deputy Attorney General 
Harris C. Arnold addressed to W. M. Denison, 
deputy state superintendent of publie instruec- 
tion. Under an act of 1929, trust companies 
are permitted to use in their business trust 
funds awaiting investment or distribution, pro- 
vided certain securities are set aside to protect 
the funds so employed. This act, however, 
applies only to the administration of funds held 
by trust companies in fiduciary capacities and 
has nothing to do with deposits. If a school 
board should enter into an agreement whereby 
a trust company would be created a trustee for 
the administration of school funds, so as to 
bring the money within the terms of the 1929 
act, the school board would be surrendering 
control of its. funds, which it could not law- 
fully do. 


DISCUSSION 


TEACHER TRAINING PRIMARILY A 
STATE FUNCTION 
In an article entitled “Teacher Training for 
Large Cities,” which appeared in ScHOOL AND 
19, 1931, the author de- 
so many teacher-training 


Society, September 
plores the fact that 
institutions are located in rural districts and in 
small cities, and so few in large cities. The 
present writer concedes that the argument there 
presented was very true in many respects, but 
believes that there were certain fallacies that 
should be pointed out. 


The author has very properly emphasized the 
fact that teacher training has been more defi- 
nitely accepted as a state function than has any 
other form of higher education except agricul- 
ture. His statement that state authorities acted 
unwisely in allocating teacher-training institu- 
tions by omitting so many large cities which 
include so large a percentage of a state’s popu- 
lation and which pay so large a share of the 
bills of the state, is valid. However, when the 
argument is carried to the point of recommend- 
ing the abandonment of state control and the 
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substitution of eity control, the present writer 
finds himself in total disagreement. Educational 
science and history have established in the 
United States the wisdom of state control as 
against local eontrol of education, and the 
teacher-training institutions very properly con- 
stitute a division of the state’s educational sys- 
tem. The fact that the states have failed at 
times to give sufficient consideration to large 
cities and have taken the theory of geographical 
distribution of teacher-training institutions too 
literally does not invalidate the principle of 
state control, nor does it in the writer’s judg- 
ment invalidate the entire plan of distribution. 
The essential principle in this plan is sound and 
should not be minimized or discarded, but re- 
tained and instead of 


strictly and literally. 


interpreted broadly, 
The state should, where 


possible, locate some teacher-training institu- 


tions in some of the larger cities of the state. 
it would not, however, be possible to inelude 
all the large cities in most states, because their 
Even if possible it 
Neither is it necessary 


creat number forbids. 
would not be desirable. 
nor desirable entirely to omit smaller cities. 

A state plan, giving due consideration to rural 
is well as city units, should, therefore, take 
precedence over all other relating matters. The 
rural units should have a smaller number of 
these institutions because they include a minor 
portion of the state’s population. But much of 
the argument against these rural training insti- 
tutions is not valid. Granting the truth of 
the claim that the intelligence rating of the 
students of the state teachers colleges is lower 
than that of students of city teachers colleges, 
and assuming, therefore, that the city product 
should be chosen because of its better quality, 
nevertheless, in accordance with our principles 
of demoeraey, the rural population deserves a 
proportionate place in the program. 

A better way to attack this problem is by 
setting up a selective principle which would 
eliminate the unfit and the undesirable students, 
irrespective of residence. 

By setting up high standards for teachers and 
by applying our better methods of selection, 
based upon such data as high-school records, 
teacher estimates, intelligence and subject tests, 
state teacher-training institutions could seeure a 
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sufficient number of good students fitted by 
native ability, interest and character to become 
excellent teachers. The argument that the better 
students reside in the large cities and that they 
would not be interested in attending teacher- 
training institutions unless it were located in 
their city, is not convineing. If students become 
as much interested in the teaching profession 
as they do in law, medicine and other profes- 
sions, they will find ways of attending the state 
school wherever located. Obversely many stu- 
dents of city teacher-training institutions have 
no genuine interest in teaching. The reasons 
for attending these institutions are frankly 
stated by such students as the low cost of train- 
ing and its direct pathway to economic com- 
These reasons are not good and suffi- 
cient, effect direct 
opposition to our principles of vocational gui- 


peteney. 
and in they operate in 
dance, to our basie principles of democratic 


and to the standards of the pro- 


edueation 
fession. 

It seems clear, then, that city teacher-training 
institutions would defeat in a large measure the 
purpose for which they are created, by enticing 
into them students without proper natural apti- 
tudes and full appreciation of the duties and 
responsibilities of the profession. 

Our philosophy of education, above all things, 
purports to build up large group consciousness, 
as free as possible from local bias and prejudice. 
The inbreeding which would inevitably result 
from the city teacher-training system would 
surely defeat in some measure this great objec- 
tive. Its effect would be slow, subversive and 
subtle. New ideas, new slants and new blood 
are indispensable to the healthy growth and best 
development of thought and of life activities. 
To reduce the evil effects of inbreeding, some 
cities deliberately plan to draw in from other 
school systems a certain number of teachers each 
year, even when scores of graduates of their own 
city normals are on the waiting list clamoring 
for appointment. This policy obtains, notwith- 
standing their claim of greater efficiency in 
training and the higher rating of their institu- 
tional product. The good effects lie presumably 
in the added stimulation of intellectual and pro- 
fessional interest resulting from the inclusion 
of these outside people. Similarly, it may 
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reasonably be assumed that a better group of 


students of the state institutions would be 
found, because the state set-up would facilitate 
the operation of the selective principle. 

The political feature of the city teacher-train- 
ing system alone is bad enough to damage 
greatly the best plans and programs of educa- 
tion, the best interests of the people of the city, 
and ultimately the best interests of the state and 
nation. The writer is thoroughly convinced that 


city residence, political connections, and the 


prospect of an easy way to the city payroll 


are the determining factors in the minds of a 


vast number of students. Where the set-up is 
such as is usually true of city teacher-training 
institutions, that 


these institutions means automatic appointment 


and such graduation from 
to a permanent teaching position in these city 
school systems, these institutions are inclined to 
take on a commercial atmosphere, which sub- 
merges the atmosphere of idealism which should 
suffuse the entire student body. Failing in the 
idealistic objective, these institutions in this re- 
spect fail to function at the proper level, and 
fail to render a most vital and indis- 
pensable service. The extent to which the city 
institution thus erippled suffers will vary, but 
any lowering of standards in this respect would 
have far-reaching results of such a nature and 
character as largely to defeat the best purposes 
of the entire school system. 

Summarizing, then, the principle of state con- 
trol of teacher-training institutions under state 
boards that are carefully selected with reference 
to intellectual and personal qualifications, is far 
better than complete control by local or city 
governments. Just as local, rural and village 
school boards are being eliminated and county 
boards representing larger areas are replacing 
them, and local power of certification of teachers 
has been withdrawn in favor of state control, 
likewise, in recognition of the vital underlying 
principle of our democracy, viz., the greatest 
good of the largest number, local units should 
not be permitted to set up independently their 
own standards and to operate accordingly with- 
out state supervision and control. In the inter- 
est of larger intellectual development of broad 
sympathetic understanding, of the diminution 
and elimination of bias, prejudice, sectionalism 


hence 
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and localism, a program which ealls for the 
modification and perfection of the state’s plan 
of administering teacher-training institutions js 
the proper course to pursue instead of the re. 
linquishment of state authority to city contro]. 
J. A. WinuiAMs 
FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 


THE PROBLEM AND VALUE OF COL- 
LATERAL READING 

THE problem of collateral reading is as old 
as teaching itself. How it can be done and 
how to get it done has vexed teachers in every 
department of school activity. This paper wil] 
not show how to get it done, but will reveal 
one method of how it has been done by one 
teacher over a period of two years, and some 
of the probable values accrued to the students 
thereby. 

First, a simple method was set up and fol- 
lowed. In each history class a minimum re- 
quirement of 150 pages of reading each week 
was required for each student. At the end 
of the week each one had to turn in a bibliog- 
raphy ecard, on which was stated the author, 
book and number of pages read in each book. 
Also, each student had to hand in notes in the 
form of short quotations taken from the read- 
ings. The note had to be properly headed; it 
had to be one specific idea, or complete thought; 
and at the bottom of the card the name of the 
author, book and exact page from which the 
quotation was selected had to be cited. On 
Mondays the teacher took a few minutes at the 
beginning of the recitation to comment on the 
notes, ask questions about the books read, and 
receive general criticism (good and bad) from 
the students about their readings. 

Publicity was given to the relative readings 
of the class on a bulletin board posted in the 
history room. Each student had a number, and 
in his column each week was posted the num- 
ber of pages he had read. At the end of the 
quarter the total number of pages for each 
one was posted. On this same board the test 
grades of the students were recorded from 
time to time. Thus every student knew all the 
time just how he ranked with the rest of the 
class as to readings and as to test grades. This 
helped produce a spirit of competition in the 
class. 
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Records have been kept over a period of two 
years. During that time there were 38 classes 
above the freshman level and 6 first-year col- 
lege classes which were checked. In_ these 
classes were 934 upper classmen and 228 fresh- 
men, a total of 1,164 students. Of this number 
9 per cent. made A; 42 per cent B; 38 per cent. 
C; 7 per cent. D; and 4 per cent. F. The 
average rankings in the freshman class alone 
were a little below these. The freshman per- 
centage of A’s and B’s was smaller; the per- 
centage of C’s and D’s was larger; and the F 
group was the same. 

The value of collateral reading might have 
been shown in the relative number of high 
grades, and then again the teacher might be 
entirely responsible. So we can only attempt 
to evaluate these grades with reference to col- 
lateral reading by a comparison of the grades 
with the readings. With the fact in mind that 
students were required to read only 150 pages 
a week over an average period of ten weeks 
(the first and closing weeks of the quarters were 
not counted) the following tables were worked 
out. In making the tables the following terms 
are used: “Barely” means 1,500 pages, more 
or less; “one third” beyond means 2,000 pages 
more or less; “two thirds” means 2,500 pages 
more or less; and “twice” means 3,000 pages 
or above. 

READINGS OF THE F Group 
Barely, or below ...... 
One third 


90 per cent. 

PS RARE ON) CL eee 

READINGS OF THE D Group 

pdncart eat stab ispeshesccsfeessesssencareosscets sn ER GUIS 

NR CI i ee ee Re aie * ae 

Two thirds . ee eee rs ae ree Vee 
READINGS OF THE C GrouP 


Barely 


45 per cent. 
93 6é ‘sé 
20 ce ce 


Barely 
One third beyond wenn 
Two thirds beyond o.com 


Twice 12 << “é 


READINGS OF THE B Group 
etre siren eli at RO eee RE 
SR scree 
Two thirds beyond 


20 per cent. 


95 ce sé 


Barely 
One third beyond 
Two thirds beyond: 
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An interpretation of these tables shows some 
interesting facts. Those who were consistently 
high in their readings fell in the A or B groups 
on their final grades. In the A group were 
a few scanty readers, but 86 per cent. of those 
who made A had done much more reading than 
was required. In the B group 55 per cent. had 
done more reading than was required. In the C 
group 32 per cent. had read more than was re- 
quired, and the other 68 per cent. had stayed 
around the minimum. In the D group 62 per 
cent. had barely met requirements. The F 
group showed that 90 per cent. had read 1,500 
pages or less. Consistently steady readers made 
consistently high grades on their tests and final 
examinations, while those who did very little 
reading generally averaged low grades on both 
tests and final examinations. 

While the writer lays no claim to scientific 
conclusions on these data, there are some 
things that seem evident from this study, and 
they are herewith presented for what they are 
worth. 

(1) A definite plan for handling the reading 
problem should be worked out in as simple a 
form as possible. If the competitive scheme 
can be used it will help create interest. 

(2) The reading requirements should not be 
so high that students can not find time to do 
them, but they should require a definite amount 
of work each day or week. 

(3) Class discussion of readings and notes 
will help create interest and cause students to 
read more widely and more carefully than they 
otherwise would. 

(4) The consistent and wide reader is the 
more dependable student, and will not only 
make better grades, but will contribute more to 
the good of the class as a whole. 

(5) If the teacher himself is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the books used for collateral 
reading he can cite them, occasionally relate a 
story about them or their authors, and direct 
students to them for specific information. This 
adds to the interest of the students and shows 
them the value of studying more than one book 
in a course. 

(6) Outside reading enlivens the course; it 
does away with rote recitation and brings into 
the class bits of information which help the 
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students to add to grasp the important de- 
tails. 
(7) There is no 


which has a 


teacher 


? . ” 
Cciass 


“dead 
before it. <A dies 


up) 


“live” instructor 


(from the shoulders when he ceases to 
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saturate his mind with a thorough knowledge 
of his subjects and the material written about 
them. Z. T. JOHNSON 
SvTaTe TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

HATTIESBURG, MISSISSIPPI 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


EDUCATION OF THE JEWISH AND 
ARAB POPULATION IN PALESTINE! 


EpucATION in Palestine can conveniently be 
divided into two systems, that of the Jewish 
and the Arab population respectively, since the 
two have developed along totally different lines. 
That of the Jews is largely in the hands of the 
Education Department of the Zionist Executive, 
which undertook the task of organizing a uni- 
form system of Hebrew education, which would 
be available for all Jewish children in Palestine, 
and which aimed at establishing a new Hebrew 
culture, uniting the old heritage of the East with 
Of the 
307 Jewish schools at present in Palestine, at 
least 207, with an 28,000 
pupils, are managed by the Zionist Department 
Hebrew is the language of in- 


the scientific achievements of the West. 


attendance of over 
of Education. 
struction. Compulsory school attendance for 
Jews was established without any pressure from 
the State and boys and girls receive equal at- 
tention, about 53 per cent. of the pupils in the 
Zionist Executive’s schools being girls. Even 
in the smallest villages elementary schools are 
established; kindergartens are a prominent fea- 
ture, much attention being given to the physical 
well-being of the young pupils. Meals are sup- 
plied in nearly all of them and modern methods 
introduced. There are seven professional and 
technical schools; these include the agricultural 
training school for boys at Mikveh Israel, an- 
other for girls at Nahalal, the handicrafts school 
of the Alliance Israélite at Jerusalem, and the 
school of Arts and Crafts (Bezalel) at Jerusa- 
lem. There are also institutes for the teaching 
of music and commercial subjects. At the sum- 
mit of the system is the Hebrew University, the 
foundation stone of which was laid in 1924; it 
has Arts and Science faculties, and devotes a 
good deal of time to research work. 

1 The educational systems in Palestine are de- 


scribed by the author in ‘‘The Holy Land under 
Mandate.’’ 


Arab education has had quite a different his- 


tory. Under the Ottoman government the edu- 


cational system was of a very elementary nature 
and Christian education was conducted entirely 
by private religious bodies or individuals. The 
Arabs were not allowed to use their own lan- 
guage in schools, Turkish being the only official 


tongue. Consequently- hardly anyone was ae- 
quainted to any extent with the history or litera- 
ture of the Arabie language. During the war 
an attempt was made to introduce a better type 
of school, but it was not until the British oe- 
cupation that the work of educational recon- 
struction was really begun. Schools which had 
previously existed were re-opened and new ones 
established, and since these government schools 
were nearly all attended by Arabs, Arabic be- 
came ihe medium of instruction. A much more 
adequate system of education was planned and 
sarried out. In 1919 the military administra- 
tion voted 53,000 Egyptian pounds for the 
education budget. During this year 52 village 
grants-in-aid schools were opened, as well as 
new schools in nearly all the towns. The fol- 
lowing year, the newly-appointed director of 
education under the civil administration, which 
was set up on July 1, 1920, drew up a program 
for the opening of 75 new schools per year for 
four years, which would, it was thought, give 
every child in Palestine an opportunity of at- 
tending school. Arrangements were also made 
for peripatetic teachers to visit the Bedouin 
tribes in outlying districts, and provisions were 
made for better qualified teachers. It was about 
this time, too, that courses of secondary educa- 
tion were instituted. Among a section of the 
Moslem population there was a_ certain 
prejudice against the education of women, but 
in the larger centers there is now an increasing 
demand for girls’ schools and especially for in- 
struction in hygiene and domestic science. In 
1924-25 a revised elementary school syllabus 
was put into operation, providing in the larger 
centers for an eight-year course, the first two 
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vears of which were to be spent in kindergarten 
Among the subjects taught figure the 


classes. 


Arabie language, arithmetic, geom- 


following: 
etry, history, geography, nature study, hygiene, 


elementary science, English language, drawing, 
handwork, religion both Moslem and Christian, 
and physical training. Government education 
n Palestine is not confined to elementary in- 
struction, provision being made for secondary 
classes in boys’ schools in most of the towns. 
There is at present no government day school 
providing a secondary education for girls. The 
Women’s Elementary Training College, and the 
Government Arab College, formerly the Men’s 
Training College, train teachers for work in the 
schools, but the supply of available teachers is 
not equal to the demand, and untrained ele- 
mentary teachers still have to be appointed 


temporarily to fill emergency vacancies. Special 
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attention is given to technical and agricultural 
education, but here again lack of competent in- 
structors has seriously handicapped the work. 
In recent years an interesting line of develop- 
ment has taken place in the matter of educa- 
tional conferences which now play an important 
role. Besides the government schools there are 


numerous educational institutions conducted 
under Moslem authority, the chief of these be- 
ing the kindergartens, elementary schools, see- 
ondary classes or schools and the theological 
seminary controlled by the Supreme Moslem 
Many of the villages have shown a 


have 


Council. 
marked enthusiasm for 
raised very considerable sums of money for the 


education, and 
erection of new school buildings, the repair of 
existing ones and for other educational require- 
ments. 

FANNIE Fern ANDREWS 


QUOTATIONS 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESI- 
DENT OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


Tue annual report of Dr. James Rowland 
Angell reviews the progress made by Yale Uni- 
versity during the ten years of his administra- 
tion. The following summary has been given 
out by the seeretary’s office : 

Among the outstanding developments were 
the payment of more nearly adequate salaries to 
the faculty, and the creation of a retiring allow- 
ance fund for Yale’s teachers; the adoption of a 
group insurance plan for all faculty members 
and other employees; great additions to seholar- 
ship, fellowship and loan funds; the launching 
of the new residential college plan; the estab- 
lishment of the Sehool of Nursing and the In- 
stitute of Human Relations; the creation of the 
Department of Drama in the School of the Fine 
Arts; the erection of many new buildings, and 
the establishment of greatly needed professorial 
chairs. Many of these developments were made 
possible by special gifts. Others, such as the 
retiring allowance fund and the group insurance 
plan, together with enlarged scholarship aid and 
reduced income from investments, will result in 
a deficit of over $500,000 in the university’s 
budget for this year. 

In 1920-21 student enrolment at Yale was 


3,820; in 1930-31 it was 5,914. If the univer- 
sity had not definitely limited its enrolment 
early in the decade these attendance figures 
would doubtless have doubled or trebled. The 
university has definitely adopted the policy of 
taking only as many students as it can teach 
effectively, and selects these from the many ap- 
plicants as carefully as possible. 

As a result of this procedure, carried into ef- 
fect in the case of the undergraduate group by 
the careful and experienced chairman of the 
Board of Admissions and his colleagues, we not 
only have a very high average quality in our 
student body, but we have almost wholly elim- 
inated the familiar college problem of the essen- 
tially incompetent. Students who fail after en- 
trance do so by reason of laziness, distraction 
of outside affairs, or ill health and financial 
troubles. The improvement in undergraduate 
scholarship, while not reflected with entire ac- 
curacy by marks, is in many respects most re- 
liably indicated in this manner. It is therefore 
interesting to observe that the average rating 
of our students has steadily and definitely risen 
throughout the decade, and twice in that period 
students in Yale College have broken all existing 
Yale records for excellence in scholarly achieve- 
ment. 

President Angell refers to Yale College’s pro- 
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gram of increased emphasis upon independent 
achievement, which includes honors work and 
the reading periods. There can be no question 
that both the depth and the breadth of scholarly 
interest among the students of the college has 
notably increased, and for this result all con- 
cerned are to be genuinely congratulated. 

The development which has thus been going 
on has given occasion, like the parallel develop- 
ment in the severity of entrance standards and 
the seriousness of the work in the other under- 
graduate divisions, for abundant expression 
among Yale alumni of the radically divergent 
views which are current among them, as among 
the graduates of other American colleges. Dr. 
Angell continues: 

There are not a few who still conceive the col- 
lege as properly a kind of glorified country 
club, where young men of decent lineage and 
some pretense to education may live pleasantly 
for tour years in an atmosphere not too heavily 
laden with the odor of books, with sport and 
the amenities of social life as the issues of most 
consequence. Over against this view, enter- 
tained in perhaps its most violent form by oc- 
casional well-to-do parents whose sons either 
can not, or will not, meet any but the most in- 
fantile tests and standards, stands the steady 
onward movement of all the leading educational 
institutions toward an honest emphasis on seri- 
ous intellectual achievement and the qualities it 
breeds, as constituting the predominant justifi- 
cation for the existence of the college as an in- 
stitution. The other qualities which may attach 
to it, or flow from it, are altogether secondary, 
valuable as many of them doubtless are. No 
one, for example, who has observed carefully 
and free of bias ean doubt the values which in- 
here in athletic sports. But equally no such 
observer can question that too often the conduct 
of college sport has been open to the severest 
criticism, both as to its ideals and its practices. 

The more serious of the abuses which had 
crept in are undoubtedly on the way to complete 
elimination, and in many _ institutions—Yale 
among them—the general tone of the sports 
program in its entirety is excellent. But what- 
ever the prejudices involved in the country 
club conception, Yale at least is headed directly 
away from that ideal toward one in which solid 
intellectual endeavor at a high level is unequivo- 


sally requisite. Persons who are seeking a more 
relaxed and languid intellectual opportunity 
must look for it elsewhere. Nor does this for ¢ 
moment mean that Yale is stressing merely the 
interests of the supposedly pale intellectual, 
Robust all-round personality is fortunately in 
no essential particular hostile to solid intel. 
lectual attainment. 

I think it will be the opinion of later histor- 
ians of Yale that in this decade no more strik- 
ing advance has been made than that in the pro- 
fessional schools and the Graduate School. Ip 
part, this may be attributed to the fact that 
there was at this point more room for drastic 
improvement and certainly more flexible condi- 
tions in tradition and practice. In general, | 
believe this to be true. But, on the other hand, 
the situation is quite as genuinely due to the 
presence of a remarkable group of leaders in 
these divisions of the university, backed by fae- 
ulties which, as their personnel was strengthened 
with able men, became increasingly ambitious 
for the promotion of the very highest and finest 
educational standards. 

I feel sure that no American university has 
ever seen the status of an entire group of pro- 
fessional and advanced schools move forward so 
rapidly and so successfully to recognized leader- 
ship as have those at Yale in this decade now 
closed. The personnel has in most of the schools 
been greatly strengthened, and the educational 
procedures have, in many instances, been sub- 
stantially revolutionized and in all instances 
materially improved. 

Furthermore, this process of advancement has 
had as one of its important features a drastic 
limitation of the student body at many points, 
with the ensuing ability to select the very ablest 
candidates for admission—not simply the stu- 
dents qualified to meet the tests for entrance, but 
the very best of these. Five of these schools re- 
quire the bachelor’s degree from a reputable 
institution for admission. One requires two 
years of college work, and the remaining two 
restrict their degrees to students who have ac- 
complished at least the equivalent of a college 
course. Throughout the entire group of pro- 
fessional schools, there has been a steady ten- 
dency to assimilate their scholarly standards to 
the highest requirements of the graduate 
schools; in other words, to train not merely men 








fit to take their places in the ranks of the pro- 
fessions, as these are now prosecuted in Amer- 
ican life, but also men whose education will give 
them the richest possible contact with the whole 
historie and social background of contemporary 
life, and with a real understanding of the mean- 
ing of sound scholarship and the technique of 
creative work and of fundamental research. 
This trend which ean, and should, go much 
further has brought about a unification of out- 
look and program (best exemplified in the In- 
stitute of Human Relations) which has been of 
inestimable value in creating a real university 
spirit, a real sense of the university as the vital 
center of their activities. 

While this process of integration and develop- 
ment has been going forward in the professional 
schools of the university, a similar process, as 
between the undergraduate interests and the 
professional interests, has also developed in in- 
creasing measure wherever it was really prac- 


ticable. Many undergraduates pursue studies 
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in the School of the Fine Arts and in the School 
of Musie where they receive preliminary train- 
ing in one or other of the arts which later they 
plan to take up professionally. Through the 
collections assembled in the university galleries 
they are put in touch with the critically impor- 
tant contributions of the arts to the development 
of culture. Advanced undergraduates are also 
given instruction by members of the Graduate 
School faculty, when qualifications render this 
practicable and advantageous. 

Not a few of our students are thus drawn 
into the academic profession and under particu- 
I need not add fur- 
ther illustrations of the same trends. Suffice 
it to say that all these tendencies operate to 
give considerable numbers of our undergradu- 
ate students a much more vital sense than for- 
merly of the range of the university’s activities 
and the essential solidarity of these interests as 
part of the total educational program upon 
which the university is engaged. 


larly favorable conditions. 


REPORTS 


POSTPONEMENT OF QUALIFICATION 
TESTS OF THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION BOARD 


THE proposal for qualification tests to be 
conducted by the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board will not be undertaken next year, 
according to a report recently made by Pro- 
fessor Carl Brigham, of Princeton University, 
associate secretary of the board. Professor 
srigham states frankly that “we have had 
almost no response to our memorandum from 
the colleges,” and further that “the number of 
candidates now provisionally promised is not 
sufficient to warrant the launching of the pro- 
gram in 1933.” He estimates that approxi- 
mately 1,300 candidates might be available if 
the proposed series of tests were offered next 
year but says that this “is too small a number 
to guarantee the solution of the technical diffi- 
The scheme will not be set up unless 
it is technically sound.” 

As has already been set forth in ScHooL AND 
Society, the proposed qualification tests would 
be taken by candidates for college in the middle 
of their last year in secondary school, the fields 


culties. 


being English, mathematics and the modern 
foreign languages. 

Protests were made against the plan at the 
meeting last spring of the Classical Association 
of New England because no provision was in- 
cluded for reading tests in Latin. The reply of 
Dr. Brigham, in his report, is that “we do not 
propose a permanent injunction against giving 
tests in Latin; we merely say that as we are 
setting up the program in the beginning we 
ean not include this type of measurement for 
certain reasons.” 

The fundamental point is then emphasized 
by Dr. Brigham that the qualification tests 
would not duplicate the purpose of the exami- 
nations now given by the board or by the Edu- 
cational Reeords Bureau, that “we are not 
proposing to give examinations in school sub- 


jects.” He continues: 


The board now has definitions of requirements 
covering its June examinations in forty or more 
school subjects or subdivisions of them. And, 
similarly, the examinations of the Educational 
Records Bureau are in specific school subjects. 


But in preparing the qualification tests, we are 
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not compelled to write an examination within a 
definite requirement. These tests are more or less 
generalized examinations which are experimentally 
evolved. The verbal test will find out how well 
a candidate can read, but beyond that it does not 
trespass. We do not care whether he has learned 
to read by studying English or Latin or history, 
and we do not regard this ability as a necessary 
function of any particular classroom experience. 
We do not tell him to read any particular books 
or any particular body of literature. 

The qualification tests will cover generalized 
fields. Instead of measuring a candidate’s profi- 
ciency in physical geography, or Cicero or chem- 
istry, or any other specific school subjects, these 
tests propose to describe several more or less inde- 
pendent characteristics of the individual. One 
proposed test will assign the candidate a position 
on a scale which locates him with respect to other 


individuals in his skill in reading his own ver- 
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nacular and in his range of vocabulary. We test 
his efficacy as a social communicant. Anothe; 
test will estimate his proficiency in a vernacyla; 
other than the one to which he was born. Theg, 
reading tests in the modern foreign languages wi] 
closely resemble the tests in his own vernacular. 
Another test will describe his facility in using 
numbers and symbols for general numbers accord 
ing to the rules of elementary algebra, and ty 
perform those elementary symbolic manipulations 
to future work in mathematics and 
science. Still another proposal is that of testing 
the candidate’s efficiency in spatial thinking 


. 


necessary 


in mental experimentation with spatial schemats 


Dr. Brigham concludes his report by stressing 
the purpose to “proceed in the future with ex- 
periment and controlled observation. We would 
justify all our procedures in the universe ot 
repeated observation and fact.” 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


CRITERIA FOR DETERMINING 
EQUALITY OF GROUPS! 


THE most reliable method man has yet in- 
vented for securing decisive information in re- 
gard to the effect of any cause is controlled 
experimentation. I am sure all in this group 
include the “Law of the Single Variable” as 
one article in their scientific creeds. We are 
agreed that in any finite situation an effect may, 
with certainty, be ascribed to a given factor as 
cause only when the effect of every other fac- 
tor has been held constant. 

The general mode of procedure in educational 
experimentation under the law of the single 
variable is to select two groups of subjects, 
matching them by pairs so that for every indi- 
vidual in one group there is a corresponding 
individual in the other group exactly like him, 
The two groups are thus 
Certainly they have 


as near as may be. 
(supposedly) made equal. 
the same mean and the same standard deviation 
traits for which they have been 
If now conditions in one group are 


in all the 
matched. 

held constant (control group) and in the other 
group all the factors save one are also held con- 


1A paper read before the American Educational 
Research Association, Section A, Techniques of 
Research, at Washington, on February 20, 1932. 


stant (experimental group), any difference o} 
served in the second group is considered to be 
caused by the variation in the single factor. 
My thesis to-day is that such procedure in 
education does not yield reliable information; 
that, in dealing with all situations involving 
biologie growth, further precautions are neces 
sary. It should go without saying that I have 
no quarrel with the law of the single variable; 
that is absolute. My contention is that match- 
ing on the basis of scores in single tests, as 
ordinarily carried on, is not an adequate method 
of rendering two groups equal. I shall pro- 
pose new criteria both for equating groups and 
for proving that the equated groups are equal 
For instance, Mrs. Garnette Watters,” super 
visor of English in the elementary schools ot 
Hamtramck, Michigan, has recently devised 4 
series of unusual practice tests for beginning 
grades in spelling. They include not only pra 
tice in spelling, but practice in reading, writ- 
ing and composition as well, and are unique 
among practice tests in that they also provide 
for creative activity on the part of the chil- 
dren and aim to develop in the children pur 


2I am very greatly indebted to Mrs, Watters, 
not only for permission to use the data in this 
paper, but for assistance in preparing the data fo! 


publication. 











poses and methods of attack upon spelling prob- 
iems. 

Naturally, the question arises, “How effective 
are these new devices for teaching spelling?” 
\ccordingly, a control experiment was set up 

-olving 25 teachers and approximately 1,500 
children in grades high first, low second, and 
high second. A special test of thirty-three 
vords, based on those in the practice tests, was 
devised and used with a test of general power 
| spelling throughout the semester from Sep- 
mber to February, two trials of the test being 
viven early in October, two in November, one 
1 December, and one in January—six tests in 
all. Reeords of essential data were kept on 
cards by individuals, making it possible to com- 
bine and recombine the data in a variety of 


yavs. 


This report is not at all concerned with the 
effect of the practice tests, but with the technique 
of equating groups. The determination of the 
efficiency of the practice tests will not be com- 
plete until the end of another semester for mea- 
surement. But the fact that the children were 
measured repeatedly makes it possible to de- 
termine how nearly alike any groups remain. 

From September to December all children 
taught by ordinary mass _ instruction 
methods. In other words, for Tests 1, 2, 3, 
and 4, there were only such differences between 
classes and children as ordinarily are found in 
schools. Differences in score were caused by 
differences in ability in the teachers or by dif- 
ferences in the natures and nurture of the chil- 
dren. In November the classes were matched 
on the basis of class medians and divided into 


were 


three approximately equal groups. The con- 
trol group continued the mass _ instruction 


method; one of the experimental groups began 


TABLE I 
DIAGRAM OF PROGRESS OF THE EXPERIMENT 








TestNo. 1,2 38 4 5 6 





Type of 


work: 
Control Mass Mass Mass Mass Mass instrue- 
Experi- tion 

men- 

tal Mass Mass Mass Practice Practice tests 


7 The actual dates of the various tests were: 
Test 1, Oct. 6; Test 2, Oct. 7; Test 3, Nov. 2; 
lest 4, Nov. 30; Test 5, Dec. 21; Test 6, Jan. 27. 
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Test 5, therefore, was 
given after one month of special work and 
Test 6 after two months. 

For the purpose of this paper, the boys and 


using the practice tests.* 


girls in the experimental groups of the high 
second grade were matched individually with 
boys and girls of the control group on the basis 
of score in Test 1. The scores in all subsequent 
tests were then determined (Table II). 


TABLE II 


COMPARISONS OF MEDIAN ScorES FOR NUMBER OF 
Worps SPELLED CoRRECTLY, EXPERIMENTAL 
AND CONTROL GROUPS, HIGH SEcOND 
GRADE, INDIVIDUALS BEING PAIRED 
ON ACHIEVEMENT IN First Test 


Groups Tests Final 
(Girls and power 
boys) 1 2 3 4 5 6 test 
Control 14.3 14.0 19.5 23.2 26.2 29.8 6.7 
(N = 49) 
Experimental 14.3 15.0 17.9 22.8 24.2 27.7 7.5 
(N = 49) 


Differences 0.0 -1.0 +1.6 +4 +2.0 +2.1 -.8 


Median devia- 
tionsef C. Ii.1 1.1 9 38 6 4 a 
medians Ex. 1.1 1.0 29 8 6 6 6 


In no tests were there significant differences 
The 


control group exceeds the experimental in all 


in the central tendencies of the group. 


tests save one, and then in the final power test, 
the experimental group has slightly higher 
seores, 

These results are typical of the usual con- 
trol experiment in education. Careful experi- 
mental comparisons of large and small classes, 
of seven- and eight-months school-year, of the 
use of flash cards in beginning reading, of the 
effect of intelligence on handwriting, ete., show 
similar conflicting differences which, however, 
are seldom statistically significant. The results 
of most of our educational experimentation to 
date have been negative. 

The writer of this paper believes he knows 
the explanation. His work the last few years 
with the growth curve proves conclusively to 
him, at any rate, that the unsatisfactory charac- 

4The other experimental group used still an- 
other method. No reference to the scores of this 
group will be made. 
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GROWTH CURVES IN SPELLING, TWO BOYS, GRADE 2B 











Words 
Spelled 
Correc tly 
A 
307 Ages 
A 88 months (e) 
B 87 months B 
207 1.Q. 
A 148 
B 88 s 
Ratio 1.68 x 
sit Isochronic Equations Ratio of 
4 Rates 
A = 7.69t + 16.59 
: B = 4.11t + 19.65 1.87 
0 T T T T 
2 3 6 
Tests 
Fig. 1, 


ter of the results of our experimental work is 
caused by our failure to recognize the effect of 
significant factors which always operate to dis- 
tort the effects being measured. 

For instance, consider the growth curves of 
two boys in the 2B grade (Fig. 1). Boy A was 
88 months old and had an I.Q. of 148. Boy B 
was 87 months old and had an I.Q. of 88. But 
Boy A scores in Tests 1 and 2, given October 
6 and 7, were but 2 and 1 respectively, while 
Boy B who, in terms of his I.Q. ought to have 
made much lower scores, actually spelled 5 and 
3 words correctly on the two tests.° 

Taking the seores® in the series of tests as a 
whole and. fitting isochronie growth curves to 


them, we obtain the two equations: 


A=7.68 t+ 16.59 
B= 4.11 t+ 19.65 


In these equations the first constant in each 
ease is the rate of growth and the second repre- 
sents the degree of development at the beginning 
of the growth eycle. The interpretation is that 
for some cause, which may be either in heredity 


5 The scores made by the boys were as follows: 








Test ek 8-2) CS 
Boy A 2 41. 8 8 36. 3 
Boy B 5§ 3 6 13 16 23 





6 See ‘‘Maturation Units for the Measurement 
of Growth;’’ ScHooL anp SocretTy, xxx, November 
16, 1929. 


or in environment, Boy A was further developed 
at the outset than Boy B. Consequently, he 
made a score of 3 which, in comparison with 
Boy B’s 1, is a large difference. In any scheme 
of matching based on scores in a single test, 
the validity of the match may in similar fashion 
be undermined by the fact that a single score 
does not take account of differences in starting 
points, or in other factors that may be operat- 
ing. To insure reliability in making equal 
groups, matching must be based on achievement 
and growth. 

For instance, note the scores in Test 4, Fig. 
1. Boy A and Boy B made identically the same 
score—‘13”—although at this time the actual de- 
velopment of B was 7 words higher than A’s. 
The explanation is that the low score was caused 
by a fluctuation in effort.? Such variations 
average out in a group, but if on this test these 
two boys had been matched as equal in achieve- 
ment, the match would have been invalidated by 
the effect of the uncontrolled and unrecognizable 
“effort” factor. 

The best way to appreciate how complex is 
the process of growth, as it occurs in our class- 
rooms, is to select a group of children as nearly 
alike as possible and trace their individual 
progress (Fig. 2). The curves in the figure 
represent the growth curves of seven boys, in 
the same grade, of the same age (within eight 
months). The differences in the curves tell a 
vivid story of the dispersion caused in sup- 

7 See Courtis, 8. A., ‘‘Why Children Succeed,’ 
pp. 124-139. 
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ILLUSTRATION OF INDIVIDUAL VARIATION Words 
Words Correct 
Spelled Individuals matched in sex, training, age Power 
Correctly within 8 months, and achievement in Test I Test 
a 
meer @ 
30 - Sex: Boys ! 
Grade: 2B ‘ 











Oct. tests 


posedly equal individuals by starting points and 
other special factors. 

To illustrate the effect of the use of both 
achievement and growth as criteria, two equal 
groups were made, matching on achievement in 
Test 3 and change in score between Test 3 and 
Test 4, as nearly as might be. 


TABLE III 


CoMPARISONS OF MEDIAN SCORES FOR NUMBER OF 
Worps SPELLED CORRECTLY, EXPERIMENTAL 
AND CoNTROL GROUPS, HIGH SECOND 
GRADE, INDIVIDUALS BEING PAIRED ON 
ACHIEVEMENT IN TEST 3 AND 
CHANGE FROM TEST 3 TO 


Test 4 
Groups Tests Final 
(Girls and ———_- - power 
boys) | 2 3 4 5 6 test 
Control ....... 9.0 11.0 18.0 22.5 25.5 29.5 5.9 
(N = 34) 


Experimental 13.0 14.0 18.0 22.0 25.0 30.0 6.8 
(N = 34) 


Differences -4.0 -3.0 0.0 +5 +5 -5 -—9 


Median devia- 
tionsof © Ta it 1a oe iO Gee g 
medians Ex. 1.3 1.1 1.1 8 RY i 6 6 


The two groups could not be matched exactly 
on change from Test 3 to Test 4. The attempt 
to match resulted, not in two equal groups, but 
in groups having different starting points and 
different rates of growth (Fig. 3). 








The isochronie equations for the two curves 
were determined. The scores in each test com- 
puted by these equations were as follows: 


Test Test Test Test Test 


2 3 4 5 6 

Control 
Computed results 

from Equation 

A 11.0 17.6 22.5 26.4 28.9 
Actual results . 110 18.0 22:5 25.5 29.5 
Differences 0.0 -.4 0.0 +9 -—6 

Experimental 
Computed results 

from Equation 

B 13.4 18 22.0 25. 27.5 
Actual results 14.0 18 22.0 25.0 30.0 
Differences . «6 0 0 +1 —2.5 





As differences of 56 of a word represent 
mere chance variation, the fit of the two curves 
is good except for Test 6. Unfortunately, it is 
hard to keep the human element out of experi- 
mental situations, and one teacher was found 
offering her children ice-cream cones if they 
would beat a certain score. Fortunately, she 
was not teaching in this grade, but, in all grades, 
there was some tendency for the rate of growth 
during the experimental period to increase over 
those of the earlier period. However, if the 


eee 





=~) 
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GROWTH CURVES OF TWO GROUPS OF CHILDREN 
MATCHED IN PAIRS WITH RESPECT TO ACHIEVEMENT 
IN TEST 3 AND GROWTH FROM TEST 3 TO TEST 4 


Words 
Spelled 
Correctly 

30 





Control 


—-—-— Experimental 


20- 





, 


+ 







Beginning of 
Variation 






Isochronic Equations 








A = 4.59t + 26.44 
10 B = 3.52% + 24.52 
0 ‘ . T T T 
2 
1 3 4 5 6 
Tests 
Fig. 3. 


isochronic rate of growth during the period 
5-6 is compared with the average rate of growth 
for the earlier periods, the results are: for the 
experimental group, 9.13 +3.52=2.6, and for 
the 6.13 +459=1.3. In other 
words, on the basis of these results the experi- 


control group 
mental group grew twice as rapidly as the con- 
trol group during the last month of the experi- 
ment. They also made a higher score in the 
final power test. 

Ideally, one should have sufficient information 
about each individual taking part in a control 
experiment to match pairs on the constants of 
Then, the only factors 
In 


the absence of such ideal knowledge, however, 


their growth curves. 
causing variations would be chance factors. 


it seems to me the use of four criteria will mate- 

rially increase the certainty of results. 

A. Give a series of tests separated by intervals suf- 
ficient to permit a real growth in all subjects. 
At least three such tests should be given. 


9 


~ 


. Match pairs on achievement in Test and 
growth from Test 2 to Test 3. 

C. Predict the scores that will be made on Test 4 
in both groups. actual scores 
from predictions measure the validity of the 
matching. Compare groups by distributions of 
individual growths. If predictions and scores 
do not agree, rematch the two groups, and 
again predict. 

. As soon as the groups are proved equal by 
criterion C, introduce the experimental factor 


Deviations of 








into the experimental group. Predict growth 


of control group. 


If now the control group makes the predicted 
score, the difference between experimental and 
control scores may safely-be ascribed to the 
experimental factor. The variation of the actual 
from the predicted seores for the control group 
becomes a measuring stick for determining how 
much dependence may be placed on the dif- 
ferences between the experimental and contro! 
groups. 

Needless to say, I personally believe a fifth 


All seores should be made 


criterion essential. 
comparable by being expressed in maturation 
units before matching and tabulations. Under 
such conditions, scores would be truly compar- 
able, intercorrelations would rise, and prophecy 
could be based upon the results with assurance 


S. A. Courtis 
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PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 


July 5 to Aug. 12 


Demonstration School 


Opportunity to study and observe 
widely used, modern methods of 
teaching Arithmetic, Art, English, 
Musie and Literature in Primary, 
Intermediate and Junior High 
grades. 

More than 400 under-graduate 
and graduate courses in 35 aca- 
demie and professional depart- 
ments. 


An ideal summer 
study and recreation. 


location for 


For catalog write 


Director of Summer Session 


The Pennsylvania State College 
State College. Pa. 





Summer Schools 


at 


Cornell University 


July 11 to August 19, 1932 


College courses especially designed 
to meet the needs of teachers are 
offered by the Summer Session of Cor- 
nell University, the Summer School of 
Biology, the New York State Summer 
Session in the Colleges of Agriculture 
and Home Economies. 

Special facilities for graduate study 
are available in several fields. 
Complete announcement may be had on 
application to the Secretary 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Ithaca, N. Y. 








Alfred Lorentz Leipzig 


10 Kurprinzstrasse, Germany. 
LIBRARIES’ EUROPEAN 
AGENT SINCE 1846 FOR 
ALL CURRENT AND RARE 
BOOKS, PERIODICALS AND 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 











Kellogs’s Teachers Agency 2°59"; 


thousands of high-grade positions with excel- 


No charge to employers, none 
for registration. Enroll now! We have a 
constant demand for experienced teachers. 
Write for information to 31 Union Square, 
New York, N. Y. 


lent teachers. 


BUREAU FOR PROGRESSIVE 
SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

This bureau suggests specially chosen teachers 
for placement in schools which are trying to im- 
prove upon traditional methods. 





University of Pennsylvania 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Philadelphia 
July 5-August 13 


Graduate and undergraduate courses for 
men and women in Education, Educational 
Psychology, Commerce, Fine Arts and all 
college subjects. Complete Demonstration 
School. 


Full descriptive bulletin sent on request 
Address Summer School Registrar 











WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


Summer Session of 1932 
First Term: June 14—July 16 
Second Term: July 18-August 20 
Regular and special courses leading to the A. B., 
B. S. in Ed., and M. A. degrees. 

Regtlar Two-Year Teacher Training Course 
Fr bulletin or other information, address 
Director of the Summer Session 
Wittenberg College Springfield, Ohio 





Experienced place- 
ment authorities in 
charge of every 
phase of  educa- 
tional activity. Our 


[KY 


work includes positions from college executives to primary ard kindergarten teachers. 
ians, secretaries, teachers of physical education and home economics are on our lists. 
mation. Address 851 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 


TEACHERS 


ven’ CHICAGO 


OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 


Excellent librar 
Write for infor- 
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Administration 
Of 
Public 


Schools o + « «© © « «© by George F. Womrath 


Assistant Superintendent in charge of Business 
Affairs, Minneapolis Public Schools 











Y 
in at a time when “Efficiency” is the watchword of the 
entire world, George F. Womrath’s book EFFICIENT BUSI- 
NESS ADMINIST R: ATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS sounds the 
keynote of successful school administration and offers for your 
consideration the principles and practices that have made his 
work at Minneapolis wt a notable success. 


Mr. Womrath’s past achievements stamp him as a leader in 
efficient school administration and as one of the outstanding 
managers of a large city school system. He has a keen apprecia- 
tion for thoroughly balancing all factors connected with the 
business administration of sc bools so as to reach the ultimate 
objective—the improved education of the child. 


EFFICIENT BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS is a comprehensive statement of the entire range of 
public school business administration. It includes not only the 
plan and construction of school buildings, but also their care 
and maintenance, the hiring and handling of janitors, the pur- 
chase and distribution of supplies and equipment, the purchase 
and distribution of books, the entire problem of financing, 
accounting, budgeting, etc., ete. 


The book represents a new type of literature in school adminis- 
tration, one that develops principles from sound practice, one 
that grows out of real life and real experience. 





Every schocl administrator should have a copy of this book. 
May we sent you a copy on ten days’ approval? Write Dept. 5 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 
New York Chicago 





